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PREFACE 


IN  presenting  THE  GEM  for  the  first 
time  to  the  public,  the  publisher  deems  it 
only  necessary  for  establishing  its  claim  to 
patronage,  to  refer  to  its  list  of  contents. 
The  eminent  reputation  of  many  of  its  con- 
tributors, it  is  believed,  will  render  it  a  gem 
worthy  of  being  treasured. 

The  embellishments,  which,  however,  as 
well  as  the  literary  character  of  the  volume, 
must  abide  the  judgment  of  public  taste,  it  is 
hoped,  will  merit  the  approval  of  all  who  sha 
examine  them. 

Should  the  publisher  not  be  mistaken  in 
his  anticipations  of  its  favourable  reception, 
it  will  be  continued  in  a  style  commensurate 
with  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  arts. 
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THE    GEM. 


THE   WALTZ. 


BY  CATHARINE    H.  WATERMAN. 


To  the  sounds  of  softest  music, 
Where  youth  and  beauty  meet, 

They  tread  the  figure  of  the  waltz 
With  fairy  glancing  feet. 

The  trusting  maiden  joyously 

Glides  through  the  happy  throng, 

Her  heart  a  glow  of  minstrelsy, 
Her  very  step  a  song. 
2 
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Her  eye,  like  flashing  diamonds, 
With  bright  and  witching-  glance, 

Pours  all  its  floods  of  sunshine  through 
The  mazes  of  the  dance. 

And  many  hrave  and  manly  forms 
May  join  the  gay  quadrille, 

And  wake  the  o'ertask'd  heart  of  pain, 
To  taste  of  pleasure's  thrill. 

The  sad  and  sorrrowful,  awhile, 
May  cease  to  think  of  care, 

And  quaff  again  the  flowing  cup, 
That  mirth  still  offers  there. 

As  dews  revive  the  drooping  flowers, 
When  sunlight's  tints  depart, 

So  do  the  strains  of  music  play 
Upon  the  wounded  heart. 

The  mem'ry  of  our  merry  days 
Steals  hack  in  such  a  scene ; 

And  we  must  smile  in  fellowship, 
For  what  we  once  have  been. 
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Oh  !  who  could  look  with  cynic  eyes 

On  beauty's  beaming-  glance, 
The  light  free'  foot,  the  glowing  cheek, 

And  blame  the  harmless  dance. 

The  heart,  like  summer's  uncaged  bird, 

From  its  dark  prison  vaults, 
And  leaps  again  to  music's  swell, 

Amid  the  giddy  waltz. 
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THE    STUDENT'S    WIFE. 


ARTHUR. 

WHAT  moves  thee  thus,  dear  Edith  ?  Sure  thy  cheek 

Doth  wear  a  deeper  crimson  than  the  tint 

Of  this  fresh-gather'd  wild  rose,  which  I  cull'd 

But  lately  from  its  stem,  to  wreath  amid 

Thy  wealth  of  golden  tresses ;  and  those  eyes, 

That  ever  laugh  beneath  their  silken  lids, 

o  ' 

Now  turn  averted  from  my  anxious  gaze, 
And  seem  so  burden'd  with  access  of  tears, 
That  through  the  gathering  haze  I  scarce  can  win 
A  lingering  sunbeam.     Waste  not  thus  away, 
I'ut  task  that  quivering  lip  to  whisper  low 
rl  he  source  of  this  strange  sadness. 
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EDITH. 

Soon  'twill  pass, 

The  dark  and  idle  dream !     I  may  not  tell, 
To  thy  well  order'd  mind,  the  hidden  springs 
Of  thought  within  me ;  for  thou  wouldst  but  smile 
To  learn  its  foolish  promptings — heed  it  not ! 
Nor  sully  the  pure  pinion  of  thy  soul, 
With  the  slight,  passing  shade,  that  hangs  o'er  mine. 

ARTHUR. 

Thou  wrong'st  me,  Edith ;  for  thy  words  do  pierce 
Into  my  spirit's  core,  and  wound  me  more, 
Far  more,  with  their  mysterious  tone, 
Than  if  thy  lip  had  breath'd  reproaches  strange 
Into  my  doubting  ear.    Then  weep  not  thus, 
But  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine,  and  tell  me  now, 
What  harsh  and  reckless  gash  of  passion  strong 
Thus  bows  my  drooping  violet. 


EDITH. 

Oh !  forgive, 
And  I  will  tell  thee  all.     And  yet,  alas ! 
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It  never  can  be  mine.     Dark  years  of  toil, 
And  weary  watching,  and  untiring  zeal, 
Must  pass  away,  ere  this  weak  mind  can  prove 
All  the  rich  treasures  of  that  boundless  wealth. 


ARTHUR. 

Dost  pine  for  wealth,  my  Edith?    Then,  farewell 
To  every  cherish'd  hope.     I  little  deem'd 
When,  a  few  months  ago,  I  lured  my  bird 
From  fashion's  gilded  prison,  that  so  soon 
Her  free,  unfetter'd  soul  would  pine  again 
To  taste  its  servile  bondage;  but  I  thought 
That  thou  wouldst  never  weary  of  the  spot, 
Which  seem'd,  when  echoing  thy  full  gush  of  love, 
To  me  like  Eden's  self. 


EDITH. 

Dost  thou  believe — 

Oh !  no ;  thou  canst  not ! — that  I  would  resign 
These  sunny  pastures,  where  contentment  sweet 
Moves  ever  by  my  side ;  this  mountain  breeze, 
The  healthful  odour  from  these  wild-wood  flowers, 
The  morning's  sabbath  stillness,  or  the  hush 
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That  evening  sheds  around  us,  as  it  sleeps 
Upon  its  couch  of  clouds,  for  aught  besides 
That  in  exchange  a  heartless  world  can  give? 
And  more  than  all,  oh !  wherefore  dost  thou  breathe 
Unto  my  bruised  soul  the  thought  that  I, 
Who  boast  no  light,  save  by  thy  presence  lent, 
Would  yield  one  atom  of  thy  priceless  love, 
For  all  the  treasures  of  uncounted  gold, 
That  glitter  in  earth's  mines?     Believe  it  not, 
My  blessed  husband !  'tis  for  richer  wealth, 
Ay,  richer  far  than  empire's  stores  cculd  yield, 
This  restless  bosom  yearns, — the  wealth  of  mind! 

ARTHUR. 

Then  smile  again,  beloved  one !     Sure,  thou  hast 

That  jewel  all  unsullied ;  for  thou  livest 

(E'en  as  a  flower  fed  by  the  ether's  breath) 

In  mind's  pure  atmosphere.    Thou  never  look'st 

On  nature's  perfect  face,  whether  in  storm 

Or  calm,  in  light  or  shade,  but  then,  methinks, 

Thy  high  sense  of  the  beautiful  doth  shed 

A  colouring  halo  of  ennobling  thoughts 

O'er  all  its  varied  loveliness;  and  I 

Drink  in  thy  gushing  fancy,  as  it  flows, 
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Like  a  fresh  water-brook,  from  out  the  depths 

Of  thy  pure  spirit's  urn,  with  new  delight 

In  every  hour.     Thou  that  dost  deem  the  flowers, 

That  blossom  by  the  hill  side  or  the  vale, 

The  alphabet  of  angels,  and  dost  read 

The  open  volume  of  the  star-stamp'd  sky, 

As  a  familiar  book ;  who  never  yet 

Hath  conn'd  a  page  of  poetry,  or  look'd 

On  an  old  painting,  without  offering  up 

A  tribute  warm  of  tears ;  say,  dost  thou  seek 

A  higher  seat,  amid  the  pleasant  courts 

That  intellect  hath  built] 


EDITH. 

If  it  could  be — 

Alas !  I  fear  it  cannot — I  would  ask 
To  go  where'er  thou  goest. 

ARTHUR. 

Bless  thee  now, 

My  faithful  Edith  !     But  thou  dost  not  know, 
And  much  I  grieve  to  tell,  how  rough  the  path 
That  leads  to  learning's  fane.     How  oft,  alas ! 
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When  the  warm  mind,  piercing-  some  heavy  mist, 
Looks  for  the  clear  blue  summit,  some  dark  cloud 

0 

Sweeps  like  a  haunting1  presence,  and  destroys 
Each  kindled  hope  within.   What  though  there  be 
Moments  of  bliss  intense  1    When  mighty  truth 
Breaks  like  a  sudden  sunburst,  and  the  mind, 
Rich  in  its  hoarded  energies,  esteems 
All  the  wide  toils  of  years,  in  study  spent, 
As  dust  upon  the  balance.    Yet  couldst  thou 
Resign  free  nature's  dower  of  beauty  bright, 
For  learning's  pains  and  pleasures'?      Couldst 

thou  yield 
Thy  cheeks'  pure  glow,  where  rose-leaves  seem 

inlaid, 

Thine  eyes'  transparence,  and  thy  buoyant  step 
Of  lightsome  gladness,  for  the  pallid  hue, 
The  weary  vision,  and  the  feverM  frame, 
Won  from  the  midnight  lamp  ]     No,  Edith,  no ! 
Where  the  bold  eagle  seeks  to  build  his  nest, 
The  timid  dove  must  always  fear  to  soar. 


EDITH. 

Not  if  'twas  taught  by  love.     I   know  'twould 
droop, 
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Mid  all  the  winds  and  tempests,  if  alone; 
But  let  the  eagle  bear  it,  arid,  methinks, 
'Twould  learn  to  love  its  lonely  eyrie  nook 
More  than  its  lowly  hermitage. 

Dost  see 

Yon  distant  star,  the  evening's  first-born  child? 
'Twas  that  which  moved  my  spirit.  While  I  gazed 
Upon  its  perfect  lustre,  fancy  deem'd 
That,  like  that  kindling  gem,  thou  too  wouldst  shine 
Amid  the  realms  of  mind;  while  I,  oppress'd 
With  weight  of  ignorance,  seem'd  suddenly 
Pent  in  a  prison-cave,  where  not  a  breath 
Of  heaven's  free  air  could  come  to  fan  my  frame, 
But  all  was  stifling  darkness.     Oh !  the  strange, 
Disturbing  fancy,  how  it  haunts  me  yet ! 


ARTHUR. 

'Twas  but  a  dream,  beloved  one !    Thou  hast  rent 
The  heavy  chain  that  bound  thee,  and  no  more 
Shall  that  dark  vision  tamper  with  thy  peace. 
Yet  it  hath  spoken  well ;  for  now  I  know, 
Taught  by  its  oracle,  that  thou  hast  need 
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Of  higher  sympathies  than  love  can  give. 

And  I  but  wrong'd  thee,  Edith ;  since  this  hand 

Unwittingly  hath  cag'ed  thy  free-born  soul 

In  a  contracted  region,  when  it  yearn'd 

(E'en  as  a  captive  panting  for  fresh  air) 

To  test  its  pinion  in  a  loftier  sphere. 

Yes !  I  have  wrong'd  thee.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  be 

My  soul's  companion !     Soother  in  its  toils, 

And  partner  in  its  pleasures.     Happy  task ! 

To  smooth  the  rugged  way,  and  have  thee  share, 

With  thy  congenial  mind,  the  sunny  spots 

That  cheer  our  passage. 

Dearest!  let  us  bow 

In  humble  hope  before  Him,  the  All-Wise! 
And  All-Beneficent,  who  can  impart, 
From  his  full  depths  of  wisdom,  strength  to  aid ! 

M.  E.  L. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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"IT    IS    LATE." 


FROM  THE  FRENCH 


'•Q,u'importe  au  lis  mourant  la  tardive  ros6e  ?"— LAMARTINE. 

ALBINE  was  a  lovely  child;  her  countenance,  ever 
radiant  with  innocent  pleasures,  wore  an  habitual 
expression  of  gentle  joy.  Her  moments  rolled 
onwards  light,  leaping,  and  melodious  as  the  cur- 
rent of  a  mountain  rill ;  a  flower,  a  bird,  sufficed 
for  the  happiness  of  a  day:  it  was  only  when  the 
last  shades  of  evening  stole  over  the  landscape, 
that  a  slight  sigh  escaped  from  her  young  heart,  as 
the  Countess  de  B.,  taking  her  upon  her  knees, 
would  say:  "Albine,  do  you  see  the  sun  hiding 
himself  behind  the  mountain?  do  you  hear  the 
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tinkling  bell  of  the  white  goats,  the  pipe  of  the 
shepherd  1  The  cock  has  been  a  long  while  silent ; 
the  nightingale  begins  to  sing,  and  the  quail  calls 
to  her  little  ones.  What  does  it  all  mean1?" 

The  child  casts  a  glance  of  regret  around  her, 
and  replies :  "  It  is  time  for  Albine  to  go  to  bed— 
it  is  late" 


The  saloons  were  brilliantly  illuminated ;  a 
delicious  orchestra  repeated  the  most  admired 
melodies  from  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  our  great 
masters.  A  numerous  assemblage  of  elegant  wo- 
men, as  pretty  as  they  were  young,  embellished 
the  fete.  The  loveliest  of  all,  however,  had  not 
yet  arrived — a  flattering  muimur  announces  her. 
The  Countess  de  B.  enters,  followed  by  a  young 
creature,  who,  to  a  form  and  features  alike  fault- 
less, united  an  enchanting  simplicity  of  manner. 
A  robe  of  white  crape,  a  fillet  of  pearls  entwined 
a:nid  her  dark  hair,  composed  her  whole  attire. 
The  long  eyelashes  of  Albino  droop  upon  her 
cheeks,  veiling  her  soft  and  spiritnel  glances; 
but  that  timidity,  instead  of  deteriorating  from 
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the  grace  of  each  peculiar  charm,  lent  them  even 
additional  lustre.  The  young  beauty  subjugates 
and  rivets  the  attention  of  all  present;  but  that 
species  of  alarm  with  which  a  young  girl  makes 
her  first  entrance  upon  the  world,  or  exhibits  on 
her  "coming  out,"  as  they  phrase  it  in  England, 
has  something  that  alike  touches  and  saddens  the 
mind  of  the  beholder. 

Whispered  praises  are  echoed  around  in  a  con- 
tinuous buz,  from  the  group  of  cavaliers  that  hover 
about  Albine.  One  alone  of  the  number  remains 
silent,  it  is  Edward  de  T. ;  but  his  well  opened 
blue  eye,  full  of  expression,  remained  fixed  upon 
the  lovely  girl,  who  appeared  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  admiration  her  beauty  excited. 

As  the  prelude  of  a  quadrille  struck  up,  several 
young  men  rush  towards  Albine,  and  solicit  the 
favour  of  dancing  with  her;  but  Edward  has  fore- 
stalled them,  and  the  hand  of  the  young  debutante 
is  already  in  his  own.  Albine  looks  at  her  mother, 
she  smiles,  the  ball  delights  her;  her  head,  at  first 
slightly  drooping  like  a  flower,  is  raised  again 
to  its  natural  altitude;  her  cheeks  resume  their 
wonted  hue,  her  eyes  their  animation;  a  noble 
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simplicity,  an  enchanting  grace,  direct  all  her 
movements;  and  the  enraptured  Edward  tacitly 
makes  the  self-avowal  of  adoring  her  for  life. 

But  the  crowd  disperses,  the  saloons  are  de- 
serted, the  spirit  of  the  fete  has  evaporated,  the 
lamps  are  seen  to  burn  less  brightly,  the  remain- 
ing guests  gaze  at  one  another,  almost  sadly; 
thus  man  grows  wearied  of  every  thing,  even  of 
pleasure.  The  Countess  de  B.  and  her  daughter 

•*•  O 

have  disappeared.  Edward,  at  last,  tears  himself 
away,  sighing  "  It  is  late." 


A  wreath  of  orange  flowers  encircles  her  head, 
and  the  white  roses  her  ceiniure  sustains  are 
agitated  by  the  quick  pulsation  of  her  heart. 
Within  her  bosom,  happiness  and  inquietude, 
hope  and  fear  are  intermingled  —  she  trembles 
with  anxious  expectation,  yet  more  with  love. 

This  novel  position  in  life — the  future  allied 
to  that  of  another's — that  evening  upon  which 
maternal  surveillance  yields  the  young  virgin  to 
a  higher  authority,  all  these  thoughts,  equally 
embarrassing  as  strange,  can  they  fail  to  agitate 
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the  interesting  Albine,  who  never  yet  has  quitted 
her  mother's  side] 

Edward  glances  at  the  pendule;  the  slow  march 
of  the  hands  excites  his  impatience ;  the  concert, 
in  which  are  united  the  talents  of  all  the  first 
artistes,  grows  insupportable  to  him ;  those  stir- 
ri.ig  melodies,  those  bravos  excited  by  an  irre- 
pressible enthusiasm,  wound  his  ear.  He  would 
have  loved  far  better  the  soft  voice  of  Albine — 
one  word  dictated  by  her  loving  heart.  His  eyes 
are  fixed  adoringly  upon  the  young  girl,  who  that 
morning  has  given  him  her  every  vow — confided 
to  him  her  whole  life's  happiness — momentary 
silence  is  succeeded  by  a  slight  agitation  through- 
out the  saloon.  The  young  bride,  attired  in  white, 
has  followed  her  mother — It  is  late. 


She  is  reclining  upon  an  ottoman,  her  dark  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  the  light  of  a  single  M^ax  taper 
shc'ls  its  feeble  ray  around  the  apartment.  Through 
the  hush  of  midnight  Albine  lends  an  anxious  ear, 
thinking  that  she  distinguishes  the  rolling  of  a 
carriage.  Vain  error !  all  is  quiet ;  she  hears  only 
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the  regular  and  monotonous  movement  of  the  pen- 
dulum upon  the  mantel-piece.  She  rises,  enters 
an  apartment  adjoining  her  room.  It  is  deserted, 
the  fire  kindled  upon  the  hearth  some  hours  back 
has  smouldered  away.  All  is  cold  and  cheerless ; 
and  Albine  shivers  as  she  stops  before  her  own 
portrait.  There  she  is,  with  her  robe  of  white 
crape  and  bandeau  of  pearls.  "  Yes,  I  was 
beauteous  then,"  she  exclaims;  "but  now! — " 
and  she  turns  away  with  a  bitter  expression,  on 
beholding  her  features  reflected  in  the  mirror. 
But  the  great  gates  are  flung  open ;  a  carriage  has 
entered  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel.  "  It  is  he," 
exclaims  Albine :  "  ah !  let  me  conceal  from  him 
this  cruel  jealousy  which  rends  my  heart;  that 
love  in  which  there  is  no  longer  participation 
excites  only  pity."  She  regains  her  own  apart- 
ment; she  still  listens.  Unfortunate!  she  had 
hoped  that  the  door  which  separated  them  would 
have  been  re-opened  by  him.  A  slight  noise 
is  distinguishable  for  a  brief  space  in  Edward's 
chamber;  and  then  all  again  relapsed  into  pro- 
found stillness. — Albine  falls  exhausted ;  her  head 
droops,  her  eyelids  close — It  is  late. 
3 
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The  young  wife  has  lost  her  bloom,  and  with  it 
her  beauty;  an  iron  hand,  the  hand  of  suffering, 
has  weighed  down  her  head;  her  cheeks  are 

*j  * 

withered — her  eyes  are  sunken — she  is  dying. 
They  carry  her  near  to  a  balcony  that  overlooks 
the  gardens  of  the  hotel ;  she  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  flowers  and 
the  lovely  sunset.  A  rose-leaf,  wafted  by  the 
evening  breeze,  is  flung  over  the  balcony  and  falls 
at  her  feet.  "  Poor  leaf,"  exclaims  Albine,  "  but 
an  instant  ago  thou  reveledst  with  thy  com- 
panions in  light  and  perfume  ;  but  the  blast  has 
borne  thee  away,  and  already  has  it  withered  thee. 
Yet,  poor  leaf,  shouldst  thou  imbibe  the  beneficent 
dew  for  an  instant,  thy  sufferings  would  be  for- 
gotten, and  thou  wouldst  resume  thy  morning 
freshness."  Thus  apostrophised  Albine ;  her  smile 
was  sweet  but  mournful.  But  on  a  sudden  her 
respiration  becomes  hurried,  the  colour  tints  again 
her  pallid  cheek,  her  glazed  eyes  gleam  once  more 
with  their  wonted  brilliancy.  Her  lips  murmur  a 
name;  it  is  he!  he  is  at  her  feet — he  who  has 
abandoned  her!  he  weeps,  he  groans  aloud,  and 
intermingled  with  sobs  he  lavishes  the  most 

^j 

endearing  names,  the  tenderest  caresses  upon  her 
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he  still  loves.  Albine  slowly  raises  her  enfeebled 
arms,  and  passes  them  round  Edward's  neck.  "  I 
am  yet  happy,"  said  she;  "one  look  of  love 
effaces  an  infinity  of  suffering- — the  evening's  dew 
has  reanimated  the  poor  leaf — Edward,  quit  me 
no  more!"  She  attempts  to  rise  up,  utters  a 
cry,  falls  senseless,  inanimate;  and  a  secret  and 
terrible  voice  thrills  through  Edward's  soul  the 
words  :  "  It  is  too  late." 

j.  s.  M. 
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BY  THY  THOUGHTS  THOU  SHALT  BE 
JUDGED." 


STAY,  stay,  them  winged  thought! 

I  fain  would  scan 

Thy  pinion — than  the  filmy  gossamer 
Less  palpable — than  light's  transmitted  ray 
More  swift.     Methinks  thou  hast  a  rainbow  tint 
On  thy  spread  wing.  Thou  stay'st  not  for  mine  eye 
To  trace  thy  character. 

Art  thou  a  friend  ? 

Thou  wilt  not  answer  me.     Thou  hast  no  voice 
For  mortal  ear.     Thy  language  is  with  God. 
I  fear  thee  much,  thou  siibtle  husbandman, — 
Sowing  thy  little  seed  of  good  or  ill, 
In  the  moist,  unsunn'd  surface  of  the  soul. 
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For  what  thou  there  in  secrecy  dost  plant, 
Stands  with  its  ripe  fruit  at  the  judgment-day 
For  heaven's  pure  garner,  or  the  flame  that  burns 
The  uprooted  tare. 

Thine  errand  I  must  know ; — 
What  hast  thou  dared  to  sow  within  my  breast1? 
Tell  rne  thy  ministry  in  that  lock'd  cell, 
Of  which  the  key  is  mine  till  death  doth  come. — 
Thou  know'st  that  I  must  give  account  for  thee. 
Disrobe  thee  then  of  mystery,  and  show 
What  thou  wilt  speak  of  me  to  the  High  Judge. — 
Oh,  man !  so  prodigal  of  words — in  deeds 
So  wise  and  wary,  lest  thy  brother-worm 
Should  hang  thereon  his  echo-taunt  of  shame, 
How  darest  thou  trifle  with  all-fearful  thought ! — 

O 

Beware  of  thoughts  ! — They  whisper  to  the  heavens. 
Though  mute  to  thee,  they  prompt  the  diamond  pen 
Of  the  recording  angel.     Make  them  friends, 
Those  sky-reporting  heralds.    Make  them  friends, 
Those  dread  seed-planters  for  Eternity. 

ij  •    rl  •    S« 

Hartford,  Ct. 
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A   FATHER'S   REVERIE. 


— "  If  there  be  a  tear 
From  earthly  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  tender  parents  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head. — SCOTT. 


MAJESTIC  on  the  twilight  wave 

A  gallant  vessel  lies ; 
The  waters  of  the  quiet  bay 

Reflect  the  starry  skies. 
In  pensive  mood,  the  Ocean  Chief 

Is  on  his  deck  reclined ; 
And  Memory  holds  her  magic  glass 

Before  his  busy  mind. 
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He  looks  not  on  the  shinino-  wave, 

o  ' 

Nor  marks  the  silver  star ; 
The  scene  he  vie*ws  is  beautiful, 

But  it  is  placed  afar. 
Where  mirrors  gleam,  and  garlands  twine 

Around  a  spacious  hall, 
Amid  the  flowers  a  maiden  sits, 

"  The  fairest  flower  of  all." 

Upon  her  fair  and  rounded  cheek 

Youth's  budding  roses  lie ; 
Its  sunny  hopes  and  careless  joys 

Laugh  in  her  dark  blue  eye. 
He  gazes  on  the  gentle  girl — 

His  speaking  looks  avow 
All,  all  a  father's  happiness 

Glows  in  his  bosom  now. 

Responsive  to  her  fairy  touch, 

The  keys  in  music  ring ; 
Her  coral  lips  are  opening — 

Her  father  hears  her  sing. 
And  he  has  join'd  the  melody — 

How  sweet  to  him  the  strain, 
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"  My  native  home" — while  his  fair  child 
He  listens  to  again. 

Hark!  hark!  across  the  darkenirg  bay 

Resounds  the  evening  gun ; 
And  up  he  springs  with  waking  start — 

His  reverie  is  done. 
The  lighted  hall,  the  thrilling  song, 

The  lovely  maiden  flee ; 
He  sees  St.  Rosa's  snow-like  beach, 

He  hears  the  murmuring  sea. 

He  strives  to  call  the  vision  back — 

He  strives  in  vain,  but  still 
The  bosom-chords  so  sweetly  touch'd, 

In  plaintive  tumult  thrill. 
And  deeply  sighs  the  Ocean  Chief, 

As  o'er  the  side  he  bends ; 
A  tear  has  mingled  with  the  tide, 

A  prayer  to  Heaven  ascends. 

Fair  daughter  of  the  Ocean  Chief! 

Thy  sire  is  on  the  sea ; 
That  tear  was  dropp'd,  that  prayer  was  breathed 

From  his  fond  heart  for  thee. 
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Oh  !  may  thy  virtues  and  thy  charms 

To  bright  perfection  grow ; 
And  joyful  tears, -and  thankful  prayers, 

Be  all  thou  bidd'st  him  know. 

MRS.  ANNA  BACHE. 


FAITH 


BY  I.  F.  C. 


FAITH  is  the  star  o'er  the  lonely  sea. 

When  waves  roll  high  and  dark, 
To  guide  unto  the  port  of  peace 

The  seaman's  threaten'd  bark. 
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MARIE; 


OR, 


THE    BLUE    KERCHIEF. 


AT  the  latter  end  of  October  last  year,  I  was 
returning  on  foot  from  Orleans  to  the  Chateau  de 
Bardy.  In  front  of  me,  and  along  the  same  road, 
a  regiment  of  German  guards  was  under  march.  I 
had  quickened  my  pace  in  order  to  hear  its  mili- 
tary music,  of  which  I  am  passionately  fond  ;  but 
the  band  did  not  play :  a  few  beats  of  the  drum 
only  marked  at  distant  intervals  the  measured  and 
uniform  tread  of  the  soldiers. 

After  half  an  hour's  march,  I  saw  the  regiment 
enter  upon  a  little  plain  surrounded  by  a  wood 
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of  firs.  I  enquired  of  a  captain  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  whether  the  regiment  was  going 

* 

through  its  exercise.  "  No,"  replied  he ;  "  we  are 
ahout  to  try,  and  probably  shoot,  a  soldier  of  my 
company,  for  having  robbed  the  bourgeois  with 
whom  he  lodged."  I  enquired,  "  Are  you  going 
to  try,  condemn,  and  execute  him  at  the  same 
moment  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  he;  "such  are  our  articles  of 
war — such  are  our  capitulations." 

This  latter  phrase  appeared  to  him  an  unanswer- 
able one,  as  if  all  were  provided  for  in  those 
capitulations;  crime,  punishment,  justice,  and 
humanity  to  boot. 

"At  all  events,  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to 
witness  the  proceeding,  I  will  procure  you  a  place 
— it  will  not  take  long." 

I  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  these  sad 
spectacles  :  and  it  struck  me  I  was  about  to  learn 
what  an  expression  death  wore  on  the  features  of 
a  sentenced  man.  I  followed  the  captain.  The  regi- 
ment was  formed  into  a  hollow  square ;  behind  the 
second  line,  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood,  some 
soldiers  were  digging  a  trench.  They  were  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant;  for  all  regimental  duty  is 
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conducted  with  order,  and  a  certain  discipline  is 
necessary  to  dig  a  man's  grave. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square,  eight  officers  were 
seated  upon  drums ;  the  ninth,  to  the  right  and  a 
little  in  advance,  wrote  a  few  words,  supporting 
the  paper  upon  his  knees,  but  very  negligently, 
and  only  as  it  seemed  that  a  man  might  not  be 
put  to  death  without  some  little  form. 

The  accused  was  summoned.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  elevated  stature,  with  a  noble  and  wild 
cast  of  countenance.  Along  with  him  advanced  a 
woman,  the  sole  witness  whose  deposition  was 
taken  in  this  affair. 

And  when  the  colonel  was  about  to  interrogate 
the  woman,  "It  is  useless,"  exclaimed  the  sol- 
dier; "I  am  going  to  avow  every  thing;  I  stole 
a  handkerchief  from  this  woman's  house." 

"  Colonel. — "  You,  Piter !  your  character  has 
hitherto  stood  high  in  the  regiment  T' 

Piter. — "  True,  colonel,  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  merit  the  approbation  of  my  officers.  In 
this  case  it  was  not  for  myself  that  I  committed 
the  theft;  it  was  for  Marie." 

Colonel — "Who  is  this  Marie1?" 
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Piter. — "  It  is  Marie  who  lives  there  away — in 
the  country — near  Areneberg — where  that  great 
apple  tree  is — I  shall' never  see  her  again!" 

Colonel. — "  I   do  not  comprehend  you,  Piter ; 
explain  yourself." 

Piter. — "Ah  well,  colonel,  read  that  letter;" 
and  he  handed  to  him  the  following  letter,  every 
word  of  which  is  fresh  in  my  remembrance. 

"  Mv  DEAREST  FRIEND  PlTER, 

"  I  profit  by  the  occasion  of  the  recruit  Arnold 
enlisting  in  your  regiment  to  send  these  lines,  and 
a  silk  purse,  which  I  have  knitted  expressly  for 
you.  I  had  great  trouble  to  prevent  my  father 
from  seeing  me  whilst  about  it,  for  he  always 
scolds  me  for  loving  you  so  much,  and  says  that 
you  will  never  return.  You  will  come  back  to 
me,  will  you  not?  At  all  events,  if  you  never 
return,  I  should  love  you  notwithstanding.  I  pro- 
mised you  my  hand  the  day  when  you  picked  up 
my  blue  handkerchief  at  the  dance  of  Areneberg, 
and  brought  it  back  to  me.  When  shall  I  see  you 
again  1  That  which  gives  me  most  pleasure,  is  to 
hear  that  you  are  esteemed  by  your  superiors,  and 
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loved  by  others.  But  you  have  yet  two  years  to 
serve :  make  haste  about  it,  because  then  we  will 
get  married. 

"Adieu,  my  dearest  friend, 

THINE  OWN  MARIE. 

"P.  S. — Endeavour  to  send  me,  too,  some- 
thing from  France ;  not  for  fear  that  I  should  forget 
you,  but  that  I  may  always  have  it  about  me.  You 
will  bestow  a  kiss  upon  whatever  you  send  me, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  afterwards  find  ou-t 
the  place  of  your  kiss." 

When  the  perusal  of  the  letter  was  finished, 
Piter  again  spoke:  "Arnold,''  said  he,  "placed 
this  letter  in  my  hands  yesterday  evening,  as 
they  gave  me  my  lodging  billet.  I  could  not 
sleep  the  whole  night;  I  thought  of  my  country, 
and  Marie.  She  desired  me  to  send  her  some- 
thing from  France ;  I  had  no  money ;  I  had  fore- 
stalled my  pay  for  three  months  to  come,  for  my 
brother  and  cousin,  who  are  gone  home  these 
several  days  back.  This  morning,  on  rising  to 
begin  our  march,  I  opened  my  wrindow :  a  blue 
handkerchief  was  hanging  on  a  line  below  it — I 
had  the  folly  to  take  it,  and  I  thrust  it  into  my 
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knapsack;  I  descended  into  the  street;  I  then 
repented  what  I  had  done,  and  was  going  back 
to  the  house,  when  this  woman  ran  up  to  me.  The 
handkerchief  was  found,  and  that  is  the  whole 
truth.  The  article  of  war  ordains  that  I  should 
be  shot — shoot  me,  but  do  not  despise  me." 

The  judges  could  not  conceal  their  emotion; 
however,  on  collecting  their  votes,  he  was  unani- 
mously condemned  to  death.  He  heard  the  sen- 
tence with  perfect  sang-froid;  then  advancing 
towards  his  captain,  he  requested  from  him  the 
loan  of  four  francs.  The  captain  gave  them  to 
him.  I  then  saw  him  approach  the  woman  to 
whom  the  blue  handkerchief  had  been  restored, 
and  address  her  in  these  words — "  Madame,  here 
are  four  francs ;  I  know  not  whether  your  hand- 
kerchief is  worth  more  than  that  sum;  but  should 
it  be  so,  I  pay  dear  enough  for  it  otherwise  for 
you  to  excuse  me  the  rest." 

Then  taking  back  the  handkerchief,  he  kissed 
it,  and  gave  it  to  his  officer.  "  My  captain,"  said 
he,  "  in  two  years  hence  you  will  return  to  our 
mountains;  if  you  pass  on  the  side  near  Arene- 
berg,  ask  for  Marie,  put  into  her  hands  this  blue 
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handkerchief,  but  do  not  tell  her  the  price  at 
which  I  bought  it." 

He  then  knelt  down,  offered  up  a  prayer  to  his 
Maker,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  receive  his 
sentence. 

I  withdrew  myself  from  the  spot,  and  entered 
the  wood,  that  I  might  not  witness  the  termina- 

'  ~ 

tion  of  that  cruel  tragedy.  The  report  of  a  volley 
soon  taught  me  that  all  was  over. 

I  returned  about  an  hour  afterwards ;  the  regi- 
ment was  far  away,  all  was  quiet,  but  on  following 
the  edge  of  the  wood  to  regain  my  route,  I  per- 
ceived a  few  paces  before  me  traces  of  blood,  and 
a  plot  of  earth  fresh  dug.  I  took  a  branch  of  fir, 
made  a  kind  of  rude  cross,  and  placed  it  over  the 
grave  of  poor  Piter,  now  forgotten  by  all  else  in 
the  world,  except  myself  and  perhaps  Marie. 


• 
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THE    GONDOLA. 


O'ER  Venice,  and  her  waters  bright, 
The  sun  had  gather'd  in  one  ray ; 

And  with  a  flood  of  golden  light 
On  sculptur'd  dome  and  palace  lay. 

The  glancing  of  the  silver  tide, 

Beneath  the  sunset's  kindling  beam, 

In  waves  of  molten  glory  glide, 
To  mingle  with  a  sister  stream. 

A  stillness  reigms  on  land  and  sea, 

^j  ' 

Save  when  the  merry  gondolier 
Pours  forth  his  strain  of  melody, 
From  bright  gondolas  floating  near. 
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And  now  the  dash  of  coming  oars 
Sounds  faintly  on  the  coming  wave, 

And  softer,  as  they  near  the  shores, 
The  rowers  chant  their  happy  stave. 


"  Barge  of  the  sunny  sea, 

Young  nursling  of  the  tide 
Mine  own  gondola,  light  and  free, 

On  the  blue  waters  ride. 
Skim  o'er  the  whitening  foam, 

Hope  through  the  surge  shall  steer, 
Is  not  the  shining  deep  thy  home, 

Pride  of  the  gondolier  ? 


"  Beauty  hath  graced  thy  deck, 

When  waves  ran  wild  and  high, 
Thou  on  the  deep  a  floating  speck, 

Between  the  sea  and  sky; 
Swift  as  a  bird  in  flight, 

O'er  the  blue  waters  clear, 
Speed  thee^  my  barge  of  beauty  bright, 

Pride  of  the  gondolier. 
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Young  eyes  of  sunny  ray 

Gleam  o'er  thy  gallant  prow, 
When  breezes  raise,  in  careless  play, 

Light  veils  from  off  the  brow ; 
Thou'st  shot  across  the  tide, 

With  speed  of  mountain  deer, 
When  sparkling  foam  hath  laved  thy  side, 

Pride  of  the  gondolier. 


.. 


Skim  o'er  the  deep  blue  wave, 

Row,  brother,  for  the  shore, 
Let  the  music  of  our  merry  stave 

Chime  with  the  dipping  oar; 
Speed  thee,  my  barge,  along, 

The  sun  shines  bright  and  clear ; 
Speed  with  the  happy  rowers'  song, 

Pride  of  the  gondolier." 

C.  H.  W. 
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TO    A*  *  *; 


WITH    A    LOCK    OF    HAIR. 


DEAR  love,  this  little  tress  of  hair, 
How  oft,  as  on  my  brow  it  lay, 

I  've  felt  thy  tiny  fingers  there, 
Entwining  it  in  childish  play. 

How  often,  as  I  bound  this  tress 
At  night,  in  silence  round  my  head, 

My  heart  has  asked  of  Heaven  to  bless 
The  little  slumberer  in  her  bed. 

How  oft  I  've  ceased  the  braid  to  twine, 
The  morning  toilet  half  forgot, 

To  kiss  those  waking  eyes  of  thine — 
I  'd  kiss  them  now, — but  I  may  not. 
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I  watched  thy  gay — thy  pensive  hours, 
Thy  thoughtful  looks,  thy  playful  words  : 

Thy  laugh, — 'twas  like  soft  rain  on  flowers. 
Thy  song  outbursting  like  a  bird's. 

Oh,  many  a  sadly  cherished  token 
Doth  memory  garner  up  of  thee ; — 

Smiles,  looks,  and  gentle  words  outspoken, 
Tears,  tenderness,  and  shouts  of  glee. 

The  fond  caress,  the  bed-time  chat, 
I  sit  and  think  of  these  for  hours, — 

And  how  upon  my  knee  thou'st  sat, 
Singing  sweet  carols  to  the  flowers. 

Then,  with  thy  playful,  false  alarms, 

Stealing  upon  me  when  alone, 
And  clasping  me  in  those  dear  arms — 

What  mirthfulness  from  out  thee  shone ! 

Or  lightly  on  my  cheek  to  lay 

The  unexpected  kiss,  and  then, 
With  ringing  laughter,  break  away, 

Ere  I  could  give  it  back  again. 
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What  wonder  that  thy  step  was  light? 

Young1  joy  and  buoyant  health  were  in  it; 
What  wonder  that  thine  eye  was  bright, 

When  soul  looked  through  it  every  minute  ? 

I  know  each  change  thy  face  could  wear, 
I  know  thy  bounding  step,  thy  tone ; — 

In  all  thy  joys  I  had  a  share, 

Thy  little  woes  were  all  my  own. 

But  take  the  tress,  and  send  me,  dear, 
One  precious  silken  curl  of  thine ; 

'Twill  soothe  my  heart,  although  the  tear 
Perchance  may  fall  and  dim  its  shine. 

Thou  wert  so  bound  in  heart  to  me, 
So  mingled  were  we  with  each  other, 

The  hand  of  Heaven  I  scarce  could  see 
In  that  which  severed  child  and  mother. 

My  heart  is  faint,  I  miss  thee  so, 
Yet  hope  and  patience  lend  relief; 

And  the  sustaining  soul,  I  know, 
Grows  ever  purer  in  its  grief. 
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The  hour  will  come,  though  distant,  blest, 
'Twill  recompense  the  pain  of  years, 

When  I  once  mere  to  this  fond  breast 
Clasp  thee,  in  rapture  and  in  tears. 

ANNA  MARIA  WELLS. 


HOPE. 


HOPE  is  the  rainbo\v's  glorious  hue, 
That  tells  of  happier  hours ; 

When  gloomy  clouds  around  us  shed 
Their  fastly  falling  sho\vers. 

j.  F.  c. 
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44 BUT  my  father? — Edward — I  cannot  leave  my 
poor  father — not  even  to  perfect  your  happiness ! — 
No!  I  cannot  leave  my  father." 

There  was  a  pause,  after  those  words  had  been 
delivered  in  a  sweetly  agitated  voice,  and  a  faint 
sound,  as  of  some  one  endeavouring  to  check  the 
rising  sobs  of  bitter  emotion, — after  which  another 
voice  said : — 

4'  It  will  be  but  the  first  burst  of  passion — the 
first  short  interval  of  sullenness  and  gloom,  and 
you  will  be  forgiven.  Think,  dear  Bertha,  think 
upon  the  long  and  happy  years  which  we  will 
share  together;  think  upon  the  fervour  of  my  love 
— nay,  adoration,  and  say  if  one  bold  step  shall  be 
wanting  to  consummate  our  long  desired  union." 
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"  I  have  thought,  Edward,  till  thought  is 
drowned  by  sorrow:  I  cannot — I  dare  not  think 
of  it  longer." 

As  these  words  were  spoken,  two  figures  were 
seen  to  emerge  from  the  deep  shade  of  some  old 
oak  trees,  which  stood  like  the  tenacious  repre- 
sentatives of  by-gone  days,  into  the  mellow  light 
of  a  full  and  brightly  beaming  moon — that  lovely 
light, 


"  Which  every  soft  and  solemn  spirit  worships, 
And  lovers  love  so  well." 


One  figure  was  that  of  a  tall  and  well-formed 
man ;  the  other  an  apparently  slight  and  delicate 
female,  who  sobbed  and  wrept  at  intervals,  as  she 
proceeded  slowly  and  timidly  by  the  side  of 
her  companion,  whose  arm  was  tenderly  thrown 
around  her  waist,  and  occasionally  employed  in 
straining  her  more  closely  to  the  heart  which  beat 
for  her  alone — a  sort  of  expressive  eloquence, 
which  sometimes  does  more  rapid  execution  than 
all  the  boasted  array  of  potent  language  can  effect. 

To  the  true  understanding  of  this  most  veritable 
history,  it  is  meet  that  I  should  now  record  all  that 
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I  know  of  the  amiable  pair  whom  I  have  intro- 
duced to  public  notice.  Firstly,  then,  in  honour 
and  in  place — for  when  shall  lovely  woman  cease 
to  take  precedence  1 

Bertha  Clerville  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich 
old  country  gentleman — rich  in  paternal  acres,  and 
in  one  surpassingly  beautiful  child ;  and,  secondly, 
Edward  Forester,  her  adopted  lover,  was  also  a 
country  gentleman,  but  of  infinitely  humbler  caste. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  a  litigious  sort  of  spend- 
thrift— a  genus  much  too  common  amongst  the 
elite  of  agricultural  counties;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  he  had  passed  to  his  final  account,  it  was 
not  until  he  had  left  the  accounts  of  his  successor 
in  a  wofully  deranged  condition.  Clerville  and 
Forester  were  contiguous  proprietors,  and  the 
law-loving  spirit  of  the  latter  had  rendered  him  so 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  former,  that  he  even 
entertained  a  most  inveterate  hatred  for  his  me- 
mory. But  when  could  law  avert  the  course  of 
love?  Born,  as  it  were,  together — bedewed  by 
the  same  showers,  and  cherished  by  the  same 
sunbeams,  Bertha  Clerville  and  Edward  Forester 
were  lovers  in  their  very  infancy,  and  their  youth- 
ful hearts  were  insensibly  intertwined  before  they 
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became  aware  of  the  formidable  barriers  which 
their  respected  parents  were  raising  between 
them.  Love  is  proverbially  blind — and  so,  it  is 
said,  is  law;  at  least  justice,  who  holds  the  magic 
balance,  is  so  depictured.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
litigation  of  the  parents  prevented  not  the  love  of 
the  children;  thrown  almost  constantly  together, 
they  cherished  the  same  sentiments,  they  fol- 
lowed the  same  amusements,  nay,  they  cultivated 
the  self-same  flowers,  and  if  there  was  one  plant 
— one  blossom — above  all  others — which  Bertha 
loved,  her  Edward  loved  it  too.  There  was  also 
another  secret  sympathy  which  linked  these  guile- 
less souls  together :  they  had  each,  early,  lost  an 
affectionate  mother,  and  were  thus  marked,  appa- 
rently, by  the  far-felt  hand  of  fate,  for  friends, 
associates,  lovers. 

Whilst  they  were  yet  in  childhood's  golden 
time,  the  bitterness  which  rankled  in  the  bosoms 
of  their  parents  seemed  to  shed  no  blight  on  the 
heart-felt  happiness  of  the  children,  and  even 
Gerard  Clerville  himself  would  smooth  down  the 
hair  of  young  Edward,  and  proudly  declare  him 
"the  finest  boy  in  the  country."  But  when  they 
arrived  at  that  more  uncertain  period,  when  youth 
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lingers,  as  it  were,  upon  the  landscape,  unwilling 
to  resign  the  dear  delights  of  the  festal  scenes  of 
by-gone  hours,  to  the  fresh  embraces  of  maturity, 
the  bitter  waters  of  the  elder  stream  began  to 
mingle  with  the  sparkling  crystal  of  the  fresher 
fountain,  and  formed  the  earliest  sorrow  which 
their  young  hearts  had  been  destined  to  know. 

At  length  old  Forester  died,  and  his  son,  though 
far  above  the  reach  of  want,  was  confessedly  no 
match  for  the  wealthy  heiress  of  Gerard  Clerville; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  beautiful 
Bertha  was  forbidden  even  to  think  of  him!  How 
lightly  deem  they  of  the  human  heart,  who  issue 
their  proud  mandates  so  peremptorily !  Bertha  was 
not  undutiful,  but  she  could  not  cease,  at  once,  to 
think  of  one  on  whom  alone  for  years  her  thoughts 
had  perpetually  rested;  and,  with  every  wish  to 
obey  a  parent  who  was  in  no  other  respect  unrea- 
sonable, poor  Bertha  did  but  think  of  the  forbidden 
one  the  more !  She  saw  no  valid  objection  to  him 
in  the  inequality  of  fortune ;  she  knew  that  he 
would  not  waste  his  paternity  on  the  incertitude 
of  idle  litigation ;  she  knew  him  to  be  generous, 
ardent,  sincere ;  she  knew  that  he  loved  her  as  his 
own  soul,  and  she  hoped — what  a  jewel  hope  is 
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in  a  lover's  eye ! — she  hoped  to  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  her  parent,  and  unite  herself  for  ever  with 
the  man  she  loved. 

Now,  though  Edward  Forester  was  an  honour- 
able young  man,  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed 
of  intelligence  almost  beyond  his  rank  of  life,  yet 
truth  compels  me  to  declare  that  he  had,  in  many 
of  his  stolen  interviews,  urged  the  affectionate  girl 
to  take  a  somewhat  hasty  step,  which  we  find  him 
urging  at  the  commencement  of  this  narrative ;  as 
yet,  however,  his  eloquent  entreaties  had  been  in- 
effectual, and,  considering  how  powerful  a  pleader 
he  had  in  her  own  bosom,  that  is  saying  much  for 
the  feminine  endurance  of  Bertha  Clerville.  But 
constant  assault  reduces  the  most  impregnable 
fortress — and  at  length  the  worn-out  heart  of 
Bertha  yielded  to  the  soft  solicitations  of  her 
impassioned  lover,  and  slowly — very  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  she  consented  to  fly  with  him,  and 
make  her  fond  old  father  miserable ! 

The  next  night  at  midnight,  when  old  Clerville 
had  retired  to  his  bed,  was  the  time  appointed 
by  the  inconsiderate  lovers  for  their  hasty  flight. 
They  were  to  pass  as  rapidly  as  steeds  could 
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carry  them  to  the  country  town,  whence,  the 
indissoluble  contract  having  been  formed,  they 
would  return  to  the  scene  of  bereavement,  and 
the  repenting  daughter  would  sue  for  pardon  at 
her  father's  feet. 

There  is,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  an  index  in 
every  heart  which  points  to  rectitude,  in  the  midst 
of  every  deviation ;  and  the  gentle  heart  of  Bertha 
was  not  without  this  inward  monitor,  the  "  still 
voice"  of  which  was  heard  above  the  pleadings  of 
affection,  or  the  silvery  tones  of  love.  When 
Bertha  met  her  father  in  the  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table,  she  could  not  endure  the  kindliness  of 
his  gaze;  the  unbidden  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and 
fell  fast  dowTn  her  cheeks,  at  the  sight  of  the  fond 
old  man  whom  she  was  about  to  leave,  even  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  an  errand  so  important.  At 
dinner  she  was  still  more  distressed;  and  when 
the  hour  for  tea  arrived,  she  pleaded  absolute 
indisposition  for  her  non-appearance.  Whilst  love 
and  affection,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  so  fine 
a  distinction  between  terms  generally  deemed 
synonymous,  were  thus  torturing  the  bosom  of 
the  now  really  unhappy  Bertha,  the  hours  were 
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hastening  on  with  unwearied  rapidity ;  the  shades 
of  evening  fell  with  their  accustomed  serenity; 
and  the  moon  rose  with  almost  more  than  her 

0 

usual  splendour — and  now  came  Bertha's  trying 
hour.  It  had  for  many  a  year  been  the  custom  of 
old  Clerville,  (and  an  endearing  and  truly  parental 
custom,  in  my  opinion,  it  is,)  on  retiring  for  the 
night,  to  kiss  the  bright  lips  of  his  daughter,  and 
bid  her  a  low-voiced,  sweet,  "  good  night,"  to 
which  she  as  sweetly  did  respond.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  unsuspecting  father  kissed  his  child ;  but 
Bertha  could  not  say  "good  night;"  the  very 
attempt  was  suffocating — she  could  but  grasp  his 
hand,  and  burst  into  tears.  Clerville  had  noticed 
the  altered  manner  of  his  daughter;  but  thinking  it 
the  effect  of  a  transient  indisposition,  he  imagined 
a  few  hours  of  rest  would  be  an  ample  restorative ; 
and,  forbearing  to  distress  her  by  mentioning  it,  he 
retired  to  his  chamber. 

With  a  solemn  step  the  almost  broken-hearted 
girl  descended  to  the  scene  of  her  appointment.  It 
was  her  own  little  sitting-room,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  the  window  of  which,  left  invitingly  open, 
looked  into  the  spacious  garden.  Her  impatient 
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lover  was  there  before  her.  "Bertha!"  he  mur- 
mured as  she  entered,  and  Bertha,  rushing-  into  his 
arms,  wept  long  and  passionately  upon  his  bosom. 

"  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle,"  said  she,  at  last, 
"  and  I  had  nearly  failed  beneath  its  force.  Oh ! 
Edward,  this  has  been  a  day  of  unmingled  misery 
to  me." 

"  Repent  not,  dearest,"  said  her  lover;  " it  will 
be  the  last.  Come,  my  love,  delay  is  fatal." 

"It  is,  indeed!"  said  old  Clerville,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  as  he  emerged  into  the  bright  light  of  the 
moon,  which  came  like  a  flood  into  the  chamber 
through  the  open  window,  his  frame  dilated  with 
rage,  and  his  eyes  flashing  with  the  justly-roused 
indignation  of  an  insulted  parent.  Edward  stood 
abashed,  like  one  detected  in  the  act  of  stealing 
the  brightest  gem  of  all  from  the  brilliant  casket ; 
he  had  no  power  of  utterance.  Bertha  neither 
shrieked  nor  fled;  but,  like  "dejected  pity"  by  the 
side  of  "  rage,"  she  sank  down  in  the  posture  of 
supplication. 

"  Worthless  villain !"  said  Clerville,  "  would 
you  rob  me  of  my  child  ]  Begone,  while  yet  my 
temper  holds,  or  I  may  rob  the  gibbet  of  its  own ! 
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Begone!  the  midnight  burglar  hangs  in  chains, 
but  such  a  thief  as  you  escapes  with  but  an  old 
man's  execrations  ringing  in  his  ears.  Begone, 
robber!  midnight  murderer  of  a  parent's  peace, 
begone!" 

Bertha  sank  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  utter  insen- 
sibility, and  the  young  man  moved  as  though  he 
would  have  passed  to  her  relief. 

"  What !"  said  Clerville,  "  will  you  dare,  in  my 
presence,  to  contaminate  her  with  your  touch1? 
No !  if  she  were  stone  dead  at  my  feet,  no  hand  of 
yours  should  raise  her — frontless  wretch,  begone !" 

As  if  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  young 
delinquent  darted  through  the  window",  and  dis- 
appeared, whilst  the  afflicted  father  carried  his 
still  insensible  child  to  her  apartment. 

With  the  accurac'y  of  a  veritable  historian,  I 
must  now  relate  the  cause  which  led  to  Clerville's 
unexpected  share  in  this  domestic  drama.  He 
had  retired  to  rest,  as  I  have  intimated,  and  sleep 
fell  like  a  mantle  over  him ;  but  it  was  not  the 
sleep  of  rest;  his  spirit  was  perturbed.  Whether 
there  exists  some  mysterious  association  between 
the  dormant  mind  and  what  is  actually  taking 
place  in  the  waking  life,  I  know  not,  but 
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Clerville  dreamt  that  his  daughter  was  in  danger ; 
his  attempts  to  rescue  her  awoke  him  from  his 
troubled  slumber;  and  so  sensibly  was  he  affected 
by  his  dream,  that  he  instantly  repaired  to  her 
apartment.  His  surprise  must  be  imagined,  when 
he  discovered  that  she  was  not  there;  he  deter- 
mined on  farther  search,  and,  guided  by  a  sort  of 
sacred  instinct,  he  just  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the 
machinations  of  the  two  ardent,  though  injudicious 
lovers. 

The  effects  of  this  distressing  denouement 
were  almost  fatal  to  poor  Bertha;  fever,  followed 
by  delirium,  ensued,  and  weeks  elapsed  before 
she  was  able  to  leave  her  chamber.  When  at  last, 
with  weak  and  faltering  feet,  she  did  leave  it,  a 
cold  gleam,  almost  like  that  of  dull  insanity,  was 
in  her  eye,  and  her  discourse  was  wandering  and 
unconnected.  She  had  a  peculiar  aversion  to 
being  alone,  and  contemplated  an  open  window 
with  feelings  excited  almost  to  terror.  Reason, 
however,  did  but  waver  for  a  moment  on  her 
deeply  shaken  seat;  the  sight  of  a  suffering 
parent,  though  dimly  seen  through  the  burning 
tears  of  silent  anguish,  recalled  the  goddess  to  her 
golden  throne,  and  banished  the  insidious  traces 
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of  insanity,  but  left  securely  seated  in  its  place, 
her  dull  and  melancholy  ministrant — despair. 

When  she  had  fully  recovered,  a  letter  was 
placed  in  her  hands,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  DEAREST  BERTHA, 

"I  have  heard  of  your  severe  sufferings, 
and  I  do  not  cease  to  curse  myself  as  their 
unhappy  author.  I  implore  your  forgiveness,  and 
that  of  your  injured  father.  Oh !  how  I  abjure 
the  adventure  of  that  fatal  night !  It  was  as  rash 
as  it  was  vain — as  uncounseled  as  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Blessed  be  the  moment  which  awoke 
your  unforgiving  father,  and  restored  you  to  his 
arms!  I  feel  well  assured  that  he  never  wrould 
have  pardoned  us,  and  misery  would  have  fallen 
on  that  head  which  I  would  give  my  life  to 
shelter.  Farewell,  Bertha !  and,  with  that  name, 
farewell  to  many  a  dream  of  happiness ! — think  of 
me  sometimes — think,  dearest  girl,  of  one  who 
can  never  cease  to  think  of  you — never  cease  to 

love  you. 

"E.  F." 

This  brief  epistle  was  fastened  with  a  seal  of 
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of  saffron-coloured  wax,  and  impressed  with  the 
device  of  a  broken  heart;  and,  I  am  told  that,  in 
the  world  of  love,  this  is  a  touching  allegory: 
in  that  bewitching  domain,  saffron  is  held  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  of  being  forsaken;  and  the  device 
of  the  broken  heart  is  the  emblem  of  its  fatal 
consequences. 

Bertha  read  her  letter  many  times,  and  then  she 
hid  it  in  her  bosom,  coldly  adding,  as  she  placed 
the  device  next  her  heart,  "there  may  be  some 
resemblance  soon!" 

But  where  had  the  runaway  lover  concealed 
himself?  No  one  knew.  The  remnant  of  his 
property  in  the  county  was  sold  off,  and  rumour 
said  that  he  had  embarked  his  all  in  a  large  vessel 
which  had  suddenly  sailed  on  a  far  away  voyage. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  if  the  wounds  of  Bertha's 
fruitless  love  were  not  healed,  they  were  at  least 
amply  cicatrised,  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
sustain  others,  if  not  quite  so  poignant,  yet  of  as 
lasting  and  impressive  a  character.  The  declining 
age  of  Clerville  brought  with  it  some  accessories 
which  that  old  gentleman  could  well  have  spared. 
The  bank,  in  which  he  was  a  large  depositor, 
stopped  payment.  The  proprietors  had  speculated 
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far  beyond  their  means,  and  by  their  own  ruin 
caused  the  ruin  of  many.  This  was  the  first  blast 
of  adversity,  and  old  Clerville  felt  it  bitterly;  not 
only  in  his  own  large  pecuniary  investments,  but 
also  in  those  of  his  tenantry,  who,  being  unable 
to  pay  their  rents,  resigned  their  farms  into  his 
hands,  as  the  last  and  only  compensation  they 
could  make  to  a  liberal  proprietor.  And  then 
came  seasons  of  distress ;  crops  failed,  and  cattle 
died ;  and  as  a  climax  to  the  general  amount  of  suf- 
ferings, the  midnight  fires  of  the  heartless  incen- 
diary blazed  out  through  all  the  southern  heavens. 
It  was  indeed  with  a  melancholy  heart  that  the 
old  man  beheld  his  property  vanishing  from  his 
view,  like  the  gray  mists  of  an  autumnal  morning 
before  the  rising  sun;  and  when  he  looked  upon 
his  daughter,  he  felt  his  losses  and  his  sorrows  in 
a  two-fold  degree.  Growing  still  more  enfeebled, 
he  sold  the  remainder  of  his  property,  and  retired 
to  spend  his  days  with  his  child  in  a  neat  small 
cottage,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  very  county 
in  wrhich  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able landed  proprietors. 

Truly  has  it  been  said,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  tries  the  heart  like  adversity ;  of  the  truth 
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of  this  apothegm,  Bertha  Clerville  afforded  a  noble 
instance.  She  left  her  father's  mansion  without  a 
murmur — almost  without  a  sigh.  And  if  she  did 
sigh,  perad venture  it  was  only  when  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  that  she  might  have  been  the 
mistress  of  it  under  the  guardianship  of  one  she 
loved.  I  think,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
that  Bertha  grew  more  attentive  to  all  her  father's 
wants ;  and  when,  at  last,  blindness  stole  over  the 
visual  orbs  of  the  old  man, — as  if  to  complete  the 
wreck  of  fortune,— she  led  him  as  a  mother  would 
lead  a  tender  and  delicate  child.  She  read  to  him 
whole  columns  of  the  County  Advertiser  (at  that 
time  in  high  request) ;  she  sang  to  him ;  she 
watched  his  every  movement,  and  anticipated 
his  every  want — and  she  did  all  so  gently,  with 
such  a  winning,  grace-bespeaking  tenderness,  one 
would  almost  consent  to  have  been  old — ay,  and 
even  blind,  to  have  been  the  object  of  so  much 
sweet  officiousness — to  have  partaken  of  the  pure 
serenity  which  that  gifted,  generous  creature  shed 
around  her. 

One  afternoon,  a  fine  mellow  voice  was  heard 
in  the  village;  it  was  an  air  of  peculiar  beauty; 
not  one  of  the  "melodies"  now  so  called,  but  a 
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manly  English  ballad,  which  brought  to  mind  in 
plain,  but  touching  terms,  some  unforgotten  traits 
of  by-gone  days. 

"Who  is  that  singing1?"  said  Clerville  to  his 
daughter. 

"A  mendicant,  father,"  said  Bertha,  "old, 
lame,  and ' 

"  Blind  /"  said  Clerville,  with  emphasis. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Bertha,  bursting  into  tears, 
as  the  more  proximate  points  of  the  similarity 
flashed  upon  her  mind. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  own  rayless  eyes,  "  thcu  shouldst 
be  more  a  woman  now ;  though  old  and  blind,  I 
am  yet  rich  in  thee,  Bertha.  Go,  call  the  stranger 
in;  we  have  a  shilling  still  to  spare  him." 

"  We  have,"  said  Bertha,  "  and  as  it  is  your 
wish,  dear  father,  he  should  have  it  though  it 
were  our  last." 

"Noble  girl,"  ejaculated  Clerville,  "call  the 
stranger  in." 

The  stranger  was  called  in.  He  was  a  fine 
old  man  of  about  sixty ;  there  was  a  ruddy  brown 
upon  his  cheek,  and  his  thin  white  hair  flowing 
profusely  on  his  shoulders,  gave  him  an  appear- 
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ance  truly  patriarchal.  Clerville  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  travel,  as  he  politely  termed  the  men- 
dicant's profession.  The  old  man  replied  that  he 
had  seen  better  days — 

The  unbidden  tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  poor 
Bertha. 

— And  when  his  career  was  arrested  by  misfor- 
tunes, which  he  could  neither  avert  nor  sustain, 
he  became  a  day-labourer  in  the  fields ;  and  when 
at  length  he  lost  his  sight — 

Here  Bertha's  tears  fell  faster  than  before. 
— He  applied  without  scruple  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor.  He  confessed  that  at  first  he  did  enter- 
tain some  feelings  of  unnatural  pride ;  but  when 
he  began  to  "reason  with  himself,"  as  he  termed 
it,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  were  far 
more  pitiable  objects  in  the  world  than  a  cheerful 
old  man  in  a  poor-house,  manfully  seeking  that 
protection  which  the  legal  provisions  of  his 
country  afford  to  those  who  are  incapable  of 
maintaining  themselves.  But,  after  all,  when  he 
did  become  an  inmate,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  confinement;  his  soul  grew  anxious  for 
the  freshness  of  her  native  fields — the  sunshine 
and  the  showers  were  linked  with  her  exist- 
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ence — they  had  grown  together  from  youth  to 
manhood,  from  manhood  to  old  age,  and  they 
could  not  now  be '  separated.  He  sought  and 
gained  permission  to  rove  about  his  native  dales, 
and  share  the  bounty  of  the  generous,  always 
with  the  privilege  of  retiring  to  the  work-house  as 
his  place  of  rest.  He  had  no  wrish  to  die,  he  said ; 
but  he  was  not  afraid  of  death,  and  if  he  might 
choose  the  time  and  manner  of  his  departure,  it 
should  be  at  the  close  of  a  sweet  summer  day, 
at  the  foot  of  some  green  knoll,  \vhich  he  had 
bounded  over  when  prosperity  was  upon  him,  and 
which  he  had  trodden  with  manly  resignation, 
when  adversity  had  left  him  blind  and  helpless. 

Such  was  the  stranger's  story,  and  Bertha  re- 
garded him  with  looks  of  the  deepest  compassion, 
as  the  fine  lines  of  the  poet  rose  involuntarily  to 
her  lips — 

"Confine  him  not ; 
As  in  the  eye  of  nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  nature  let  him  die." 

The    mendicant    received    his    gratuity    and 
departed,  invoking  blessings  on  the  heads  of  his 
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benefactors.  For  a  space  the  brow  of  Clerville 
became  troubled,  and  his  breast  laboured  with 
emotion,  when  he  suddenly  sought  to  relieve  his 
awakened  spirit  in  thanksgiving-.  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  he  thanked 
that  Providence  which  had  dealt  wdth  him  in 
mercy;  and  he  prayed  that  he  might  retain  his 
proper  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  orders 
every  thing;  whilst  his  lovely  daughter  clasped 
her  hands,  and  bent  over  him  with  a  look  of  the 
most  angel-like  affection,  forming  such  a  group 
of  thanksgiving  and  beauty,  as  the  chisel  of 
Chan  trey,  exquisite  as  it  is,  has  never  yet 
achieved. 

It  was  now  nearly  ten  years  since  Edward 
Forester  had  expatriated  himself  from  his  native 
land,  and  in  all  that  time  it  was  never  known 
that  one  line  of  intelligence  had  been  received 
from  him.  Indeed,  to  whom  was  he  to  wTite1? 
I  know  of  but  one  who  could  satisfactorily  have 
answered  that  question.  The  truth  is,  that 
Edward  had  been,  save  by  one,  perfectly  for- 
gotten ;  but  now  by  some  sudden  freak  of  fortune 
he  began  to  be  recollected,  and  strange  store  of 
wealth  was  associated  with  his  long  forgotten 
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name.  At  length  the  County  Advertiser,  the 
most  veracious  of  all  country  papers,  announced 
the  important  fact  as-  follows : — 

"  From  information  on  which  we  can  rely,  we 

are  authorised  to  state  that  E F ,  Esq.  the 

young1  gentleman  who  left  this  country  several 
years  ago,  having  amassed  immense  wealth  in 
the  Indies,  is  on  the  eve  of  landing  on  his  native 
shore,  determined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  on  his  own  estate,  in  the  manner  most 
becoming  the  habits  and  character  of  an  English 
country  gentleman." 

No  sooner  was  this  gracious  piece  of  intelli- 
gence duly  circulated  through  the  county,  than 
some  of  the  former  dependants  of  the  Foresters 
insisted  upon  going  all  the  lengths  of  lunacy: 
they  rang  the  church  bells ;  they  kindled  bonfires 
— not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  their  landlord's  stack- 
yards;— they  discharged  sundry  rusty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  called  fowling-pieces,  to  the  great  ter- 
ror and  dismay  of  many  of  the  well-intentioned 
inhabitants ;  and  they  would  have  baited  a  bull, 
but  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  namely,  there 
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was  only  one  to  be  got,  and  it  was  so  old,  so 
stiff,  and  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  proper  spirit  for 
such  a  ceremony,  that  the  idea  of  a  bull  bait  was 
formally  abandoned,  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment having  declared  that  he  (the  bull)  was  not 
fit  to  toss  a  bunch  of  radishes  from  his  nose ! 

This  boisterous  joy,  and  the  cause  of  it,  was 
not  long  in  reaching  the  cottage  of  old  Clerville. 
Indeed,  Bertha  had  herself  read  the  veritable  fact 
in  the  all-important  columns  of  the  county  oracle, 
but  her  trembling  tongue  and  her  quickly  throb- 
bing bosom  would  not  allow  her  to  acquaint  her 
father  with  the  circumstance. 

Here  was  a  field  for  speculation ! — the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  parted — the  lingering 
years  which  had  elapsed — and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  probably  to  meet  again ! — 
all  these  thronged  and  coursed  through  poor  Ber- 
tha's brain,  till  she  was  well  nigh  bewildered. 
At  one  time  hope — that  sovereign  of  the  world ! — 
would  raise  his  roseate  standard  in  her  bosom, 
and  she  would  paint  her  lover,  after  all  his  ardent 
toils  beneath  the  sultry  skies  of  "gorgeous  Ind," 
hastening  home  with  his  accumulations  in  his 
grasp,  and  new  offers  of  love  and  attachment  on 
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his  lips,  and  laying  all  at  her  feet — Aer's,  who 
had  loved  him  long  and  ardently,  through  good 
and  through  evil,  through  years  of  absence  and 
neglect;  in  sickness  and  in  health,  during  deli- 
rium, and  in  despair! — Aer's,  who  would  have 
sacrificed  every  thing  but  honour,  and  who  well 
nigh  periled  that  for  him;  who  would  have  been 
resigned  to  live  alone  for  the  love  she  bore  his 
name — her's,  who,  next  to  her  God,  held  him  to 
be  the  highest  object  of  deification  in  the  universe. 
At  another  time  she  would  dwell  upon  the  effects 
of  long  absence,  and  ever-varying  enterprise; 
how  many  scenes  of  high  excitement  had  he  not 
passed  through,  the  least  of  them  enough  to 
banish  her  and  all  their  nistic  joys  and  recol- 
lections for  ever  from  his  memory1?  and  then 
there  would  come  the  last,  the  most  unwelcome 
thought  of  all — came  he  alone  from  that  far 
land  of  competence  and  crime  "?  or  was  there  not 
some  lovely  form  already  by  his  side,  whose 
large  and  lustrous  eyes  were  even  now  emitting 
all  their  sun-lent  radiance  on  his  countenance, 
whose  swarthy  brow  was  reclining  on  that  very 
bosom,  which  once  was  pressed  by  the  pale 
querist  alone1?  and  when  her  thoughts  took  such 
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a  turn,  she  hid  her  face  and  wept,  for  she  knew 
that  if  madness,  long  delayed,  did  come,  it  would 
be  through  that  avenue  that  the  frightful  malady 
must  pass. 

Clerville,  blind  and  broken  down  as  he  was 
in  the  comparison,  was  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the 
young  man's  success.  It  gave  him  no  pang. 
He  had  lived  to  see  the  evanescent  nature  of 
wealth ;  and  he  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  world.  He  wras  anxious,  however,  for  the 
effect  upon  poor  Bertha;  it  was  long  since  he 
could  see  the  expression  of  her  pale  features ;  and 
he  had  become  so  habituated  with  her  sighs,  that 
from  them  he  could  catch  no  index  of  the  feeling 
which  was  triumphing  beneath.  One  morning, 
however,  to  his  surprise,  Bertha  said,  timidly; 
"  Father,  Edward  is  coming  home  !" 

"Ay!  Bertha,"  said  Clerville,  "they  say  so, 
my  child ;  but  be  thou  not  deceived ;  he  will  not 
come  to  thee.  No,  my  girl,  he  has  now  learned 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  he  will  carry  his 
golden  ingots  to  a  higher,  to  a  fairer  market." 

"  Unjust,  ungenerous,  and  unkind !"  said  Ber- 
tha; her  gentle  spirit  roused  by  the  ungracious 
opinion  thus  expressed  on  the  absent  object  fo 
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her  unbroken  affection — "  Edward  will  never  be 
untrue  to  me,  though  I  never  see  him  more !" 

"And  yet  he  would  have  been  untrue  to  me!" 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  vehemence 
in  his  manner. 

Bertha  rose  at  once,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  "Father,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not 
talk  in  this  manner ;  I  am  not  mad  yet,  but  (and 
she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  brow)  I  know  not 
how  soon  I  may  be !" 

At  this  moment  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the 
outer  door  of  the  cottage,  and  in  the  next  moment 
the  tall  and  manly  form  of  Forester  was  standing 
on  the  floor  beside  them. 

"  Bertha !"  said  he,  "  my  dear  Bertha,  I  am  come 
to  lay  my  life  and  fortune  at  your  feet." 

Bertha  was  overpowered ;  she  pointed  for  one 
moment  at  her  father,  and  fainted  in  her  long-lost 
lover's  arms. 

"Gracious  heaven!"  said  Edward;  "Mr.  Cler- 
ville,  and  blind !  I  did  not  hear  of  that!" 

"  Do  not  insult  me,  young  man,"  said  Clerville. 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Bertha,  opening  her  eyes 
and  fixing  them  in  a  long  look  on  the  ardent 
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features  of  her  lover — "  no,  no,  no !  he  will  not, 
he  cannot,  he  does  not  mean  it!" 

"I  came  not  here  to  insult,"  said  Edward;  "I 
came  to  entreat — old  men,  (and  he  pressed  Cler- 
ville's  hand  fervently),  old  men  should  forget — " 

"And  forgive,"  said  the  father,  rising1  majes- 
tically, and  pointing  upwards  with  a  slightly 
tremulous  hand — "old,  blind,  and  well-nigh 
helpless — standing  on  the  awful  brink  of  disso- 
lution— what  have  I  to  do  with  hatred  more,  my 
children!  your  trials  have  been  many  and  severe, 
may  heaven  bless  you  long  together!" 

"Amen,  father,  amen!"  said  the  ardent  lover, 
as  he  again  pressed  the  blushing  Bertha  to  his 
bosom. 

And  now  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  having, 
like  a  skilful  pilot,  run  my  little  narrative  into  a 
happy  haven,  after  all  the  perils  of,  I  fear,  a 
tedious  voyage.  Clerville  Manor  was  imme- 
diately repurchased,  and  the  original  proprietor 
reinstated  as  its  ancient  lord  and  undisputed 
master;  and  in  about  six  months,  a  gay  and 
gallant  equipage  was  seen  to  issue  from  amongst 
the  stately  old  oaks  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
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spoken  in  my  history;  and,  moreover,  that  same 
equipage  wended  gaily  towards  the  church,  into 

0 

which  many  a  bright  and  happy  countenance 
entered — and  there  was  one  white-haired,  sicrht- 

1  •          ~ 

less  old  man,  who  clasped  his  hands  in  the 
serenity  of  silence,  and  seemed  happier  than 
them  all!  For  my  part,  I  had  always  thought 
that  solemn  matters  were  transacted  in  churches ; 
guess  my  astonishment,  therefore,  when  I  found, 
after  the  return  of  the  equipage,  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Forester,  now  vastly  swelled  in  numbers, 
under  the  name  of  tenantry,  were  determined  to 
be  seven  times  more  mad  than  they  were  before ! 
They  roasted  sheep  and  oxen  without  being  at 
the  trouble  of  cutting  them  to  pieces — they  drank 
whole  barrels  of  ale,  without  the  intervention  of 
spigot  and  faucet — they  rang,  and  re-rang  the 
bells — they  kindled  the  bonfires — they  discharged 
all  the  fowling-pieces;  and  the  bull — but  here  1 
must  pause — I  think  the  bull  wras  not  baited 
after  all. 

W.  G.  T. 
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THE    ALBUM    A.\'D    THE    BEAU. 


"  While  I  touch  the  string, 

Wreathe  my  brow  with  laurel ; 
For  the  tale  I  sing, 
Has,  for  once,  a  moral." — MOORE. 


fct  WILL  you  write  in  my  Album1?"  said  a  lady  to 

her  beau ; 

"  'Tis  as  elegant  an  Album  as  any  one  can  show. 
The  cover  of  my  Album  is  arabesque  and  gold, 
And  exquisite  selections  do  its  rosy  leaves  infold." 
kt  Oh,  no,  no!"  said  the  gentleman,  "  to  ask  me  is 

in  vain, 
I  have  vowed  that  I  will  never  in  an  Album  write 

again." 
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"But  you'll  make  mine  an  exception,"  said  the 
lady  to  her  beau, 

"  When  I  request,  you  won't  refuse  to  write  in 
mine,  I  know. 

Your  writing  is  so  elegant,  your  taste  is  so  correct, 

I  shall  surely  be  delighted  with  w*hatever  you 
select. 

You  have  written  for  Miss  Mary,  Miss  Julia,  and 
Miss  Rose, 

And  I  have  heard  it  whispered,  too,  how  sweetly 
you  compose." 

" Oh,  no,  no!"  said  the  gentleman,  "I  don't  com- 
pose, indeed ; 

I  never  wrote  a  stanza  fit  for  any  one  to  read." 

Said  the  cunning  lady  to  her  beau,  "Oh,  dear! 

what  shall  I  do, 
To  prove  how  highly  I  should  prize  an  article  from 

you! 
I  assure  you  'tis  not  often  that  I  condescend  to 

pray 

For  any  contributions,  as  I've  done  to  you  to-day. 
This  wreath  was  drawn  by  Mr. ,  this  head  by 

Mr.  * ; 
I  know  you  hold  a  pencil  more  exquisite  by  far. 
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With  such  a  taste  for  poetry,  in  painting  so  much 

skill, 
Oh!  you  can  enrich  my  Album  so  greatly,  if  you 

will." 

Then  sweetly  smiled  the  lady  on  the  hesitating 

beau, 
And  people  who  deliberate,  are  always  lost,  you 

know. 
He  took  the  Album  home  with  him,  to  please  the 

coaxing  she, 
Ere  pen  and  pencil  did  their  work,  a  weary  wight 

was  he. 
Now  all  ye  civil  gentlemen,  who  may  this  story 

read, 

To  pretty  ladies'  flatteries,  I  pray  you  give  no  heed. 
But  let  their  sweet  petitioning  all  unregarded  go, 
And  take  a  lesson  from  this  tale,  of  the  ALBUM 

and  the  BEAU. 

MRS.  ANNA  BACHE. 
Gambler,  Ohio, 
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THINK  not  I  view  with  vacant  soul 

This  glittering  scene  of  life  and  mirth ; 

Reflection  brings  her  sacred  stole, 
And  wraps  my  thoughts — though  born  of  earth. 

This  eve,  amid  these  airy  forms, 

I  think  of  Him  who  tints  the  rose ; 
Reveals  the  rainbow  after  storms, 

And  in  the  western  sunset  glows. 

Of  Him !  who  gives  the  elastic  tread, 

The  eye  of  fire,  the  manly  glow ; 
The  cheek  where  roses  make  their  bed, 

The  pencil'd  lid — the  brow  of  snow. 
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And  I  am  grateful  for  the  grace 

Which  youth  and  beauty  throw  around — 
The  buoyant  air — the  mind-lit  face, 

The  charm  of  sight,  the  joy  of  sound. 

Nor  fear  I  that  these  sunny  hours 

Will  scorch  the  plants  of  pious  bloom, 

More  than  I  fear  that  woodland  flowers 
In  gay  pastures  will  lose  perfume. 

Nor  will  I  chill,  with  aspect  grave, 
The  eyes  that  soon  may  droop  with  tears ; 

The  hearts  where  yet  in  grief  must  wave 
The  cypress  shade  of  coming  years. 

One  gentle  caution,  kindly  given, 

I  long  to  breathe  in  every  ear — 
Enjoy,  but  oh,  forget  not  heaven! 

Enjoy,  but  seek  a  nobler  sphere ! 

CAROLINE  OILMAN. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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THE    MOUNTAIN    LEAP. 


MUCH  of  the  strong  excitement,  felt  on  beholding 
a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  arises  from  the  con- 
viction, borne  upon  our  hearts  by  annals  of  all 
tongues  and  people,  that  on  lands  such  as  these 
the  foot  of  the  invader  has  seldom  rested,  and  has 
never  long  tarried.  We  view  these  gigantic  ram- 
parts over  all  the  known  world,  as  limits,  placed 
by  the  Creator,  to  the  unruly  ambition  of  man. 
Wherever  they  rear  their  ancient  heads,  they  are 
proud  in  the  recorded  defeats  of  leaders,  whose 
fame  "  hath  filled  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  often  by 
a  mere  handful  of  the  peasantry  dwelling  among 
them. 

And  on  hearing  of  the  subjugation  of  a  moun- 
tainous country,  we  feel  as  though  the  warders  of 
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God's  forts  had  been  unfaithful.  So  often,  from 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  to  the  heights  of  Mor- 
garten,  have  the  brave  proved  their  own  hills  to 
be  impregnable,  that  no  tale  of  overwhelming 
numbers  will  counteract  the  feeling  that  a  moun- 
tain land,  so  won,  has  been  betrayed  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  this  cowardice, 
history  unfortunately  gives  us  some  proofs.  But 
these  few  instances  of  weakness  and  treachery 
only  serve  to  give  the  force  of  strong  contrast  to 
"the  bright  examples"  of  multitudes  of  higher 
and  nobler  spirits.  These  reflections  apply  more 
especially  to  Norway,  (or  in  the  old  writing, 
Norroway,)  the  scene  of  the  tradition  which  now 
awakens  them ;  and  which  often  rouses  the  warm 
Norse  blood,  when  told  by  some  of  the  older 
peasants  to  the  crowders  round  a  cottage  hearth 
on  a  long  winter's  evening. 

In  1612,  there  was  a  war  between  Norro- 
way and  Sweden,  distinguished  from  a  mass  of 
the  forgotten  conflicts,  almost  perpetually  raging 
between  these  rival  and  neighbouring  countries, 
\yy  the  tragic  fate  of  Sinclair's  body  of  Scotish 
allies — celebrated,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  in  a  fine  Norwegian  ballad.  It  is  well 
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known  that  the  Scots  landed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Norway  to  join  their  allies,  the  Swedes,  went 
along-  the  only  valley-pass  leading  to  Sweden, 
and  were  annihilated  in  the  deep  defile  of  Gul- 
bransdale  by  the  peasantry.  At  the  time  when 
they  should  have  arrived  at  Sweden,  a  small  body 
of  Swedes,  encamped  in  Jempteland,  resolved  to 
meet  their  allies,  of  whose  movements  they  had 
intelligence,  and  escort  them  over  the  frontier, 
crossing  by  the  hill  passes  and  uniting  with  the 
Scots  on  the  other  side.  This  band,  to  whose  for- 
tunes we  attach  ourselves,  numbered  but  three 
hundred  warriors;  but  they  were  the  very  flower 
of  Sweden.  They  resolved  to  penetrate  the  bar- 
rier at  the  most  inaccessible  point;  believing  that 
the  Norse  would  collect  in  the  southern  coun- 
try, where  they  were  opposed  by  a  Swedish 
army,  and  rest  secure  in  the  deep  snows,  which 
rendered  the  hills  impassable,  for  the  defence  of 
their  mountain  frontier. 

So  they  came,  says  the  legendary  story,  to  the 
foot  of  the  wild  pass  of  Ruden ;  a  spot  fated  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  Swedes,  and  since  sown  with 
the  frozen  corpses  of  the  hosts  of  Labarre  and 
Zoega,  who  perished  there.  Their  company  filled 
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the  few  cottages  of  the  small  hamlet  on  the 
Swedish  side  of  the  barrier ;  where  they  arrived 
early  in  the  day.  They  were  eager  in  their 
enquiries  for  a  guide,  being  resolved  to  pass  the 
hills  ere  night;  lest  tidings  should  reach  the 
Norsemen  of  their  approaching  foes.  But  all 
their  search  proved  fruitless.  Many  of  the 
Swedes  of  the  village  had  been  over  these  moun- 
tains, but  none  were  on  the  spot  possessing  that 
firm  confidence,  derived  from  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, and  from  conscious  intrepidity,  which  could 
alone  make  them  secure  or  willing  guides  in  an 
expedition  of  so  much  peril  and  importance.  At 
last,  old  Sweyne  Koping,  the  keeper  of  the  little 
inn  which  was  the  Swedes'  head-quarters,  shouted 
with  the  joy  of  him  who  has  at  once  hit  upon  the 
happy  solution  of  a  difficulty.  "  By  the  bear !" 
cried  he,  "could  none  of  you  think  of  the  only 
man  in  Jempteland  fit  for  this  enterprise,  and  he 
here  on  the  spot  all  the  while!  Where  is  Jerl 
Lidensl" 

A  hundred  voices  echoed  the  eager  question; 
and  the  leaders  were  told,  to  their  regret,  that  they 
must  wait  perforce,  till  the  morrow,  for  the  only 
man  able  or  willing  to  guide  them.  Lidens  had 
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gone  forth  upon  a  journey,  and  would  not  return 
that  day. 

"  Well,"  said  Eric  Von  Dalin,  the  chief  of  the 
Swedish  detachment,  "there  is  no  help  for  it. 
To-day  we  must  depend  upon  the  kind  entertain- 
ment of  our  hosts ;  but  beware,  my  brave  men  all, 
beware  of  deep  horns  of  ale  or  meed.  Remem- 
ber," pointing-  to  the  rugged  peaks  glittering  in 
the  snow — "  that  all  who  would  sleep  beyond 
those  to-morrow,  will  need  firm  hands  and  true 
eyes.  And,  good  Sweyne,"  (addressing  the  inn- 
keeper, who  was  the  chief  person  of  the  hamlet,) 
"look  well  that  no  sound  of  our  coming  reach 
these  Norse  sluggards.  There  may  be  some  here 
who,  for  their  country's  safety,  would  cross  the 
hills  this  night  with  warning." 

"Thou  art  right,  by  Manhem's  freedom!"  cried 
the  host,    "here  sits  Alf  Staveng-er:   he  knows 

O 

these  hills  better  than  his  own  hunting-pouch, 
and  would  think  little  of  carrying  the  news  to  his 
countrymen.  I  am  sorry,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Alf,  "  verily  I  grieve  to  make  an  old  friend  a 
prisoner ;  but  you  must  abide  here  in  some  keep- 
ing till  our  men  are  well  forward." 
"  I  care  not  if  I  stay  here  to-night  and  for  ever," 
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replied  the  Norseman.  Eric  now  looked  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  speaker,  and  confessed  that  he 
had  never  beheld  a  finer  looking  man.  In  the 
prime  of  the  beauty  of  northern  youth,  Alf  Sta- 
venger  was  remarkable  for  a  cast  of  features 
bearing  traces  of  a  higher  mind  than  can  often 
be  discerned  in  the  cheerful  lusty  faces  of  his 
countrymen. 

"Does  the  valley  marksman  speak  thus?"  said 
the  host.  "Ay,"  answered  the  youth,  "when 
you  are  thrust  forth  from  the  fire-side,  you  can 
but  seek  another  roof.  If  your  own  land  casts 
you  out,  you  are  fain  to  cling  to  the  stranger — the 
enemy." 

"Has  Emlen's  father  been  rough1?"  enquired 
Sweyne. 

"Name  him  not!"  replied  the  young  peasant, 
angrily.  "They  have  heaped  refusal  and  insult 
upon  me,  let  them  look  for  their  return!  Ay, 
Skialrn  Harder  may  one  day  wish  I  had  wed 
his  daughter — my  name  shall  yet  be  fearfully 
known  throughout  Norroway.  Swede,  I  will 
myself  guide  your  troop  this  night  over  the 
Tydel.  Trust  me  fully,  and  you  shall  be  placed 
to-morrow  beyond  those  white  peaks." 
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"  He  will  have  a  fearful  passage  first,"  said  an 
old  peasant,  "there  is  no  moon  now;  and  it  will 

0 

be  pitch  dark  long  ere  you  cross  the  Naeroe." 

"  The  night  is  to  us  as  the  noon-day,"  cried  a 
spirited  young  soldier;  "for  your  crags  we  fear 
them  not,  were  they  high  as  the  blue  heavens. 
Our  life  has  been  amongst  rocks,  and  in  our  land 
we  are  called  the  '  Sky  Leapers.' 

"  I  will  trust  the  young  Norseman,"  continued 
their  chief,  "wounded  pride  and  slighted  love 
may  well  make  a  man  hate  the  land  that  has 
spurned  him,  were  it  his  own  a  hundred  times." 

As  the  day  was  fast  wearing  over,  small  time 
was  lost  in  preparation.  Each  man  carried  with 
him  his  fir  skates,  to  be  used  when,  after  climbing 
the  rough  ascent,  they  wound  along  those  narrow 
and  difficult  paths  which  skirt  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  crossing  the  mountains.  Their  guide  told 
them  that  he  should  lead  them  when  it  grew  dark, 
by  lighted  torches,  to  be  procured  and  used  as  he 
should  afterwards  show  them. 

During  their  slippery  and  rugged  journey,  Alf 
and  his  followers  could  not  help  alternately  admir- 
ing the  spirit,  coolness,  and  activity  shown  by 
each  party  in  scaling  the  dangerous  rocks;  and 
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they  felt  insensibly  drawn  to  one  another,  by  that 
natural  though  unuttered  friendship.,  which  binds 
together  the  brave  and  high-souled.  Still  few 
words  passed  between  them,  though  many  of  the 
Swedes  spoke  Norse  well,  and  Alf  knew  Swedish 
as  thoroughly  as  his  own  tongue.  On  both  sides 
were  hosts  of  feelings  which  led  them  to  commune 
with  their  own  thoughts  in  silence. 

After  some  hours  of  hard  and  successful  climb- 
ing, they  halted,  at  the  close  of  day,  for  a  few 
moments,  on  the  snowy  summit  of  a  ridge,  which 
they  had  just  ascended,  to  fasten  on  their  skates. 
They  had  now  to  traverse  the  long  slippery  defiles 
so  peculiar  to  Norway,  where  the  path  runs  upon 
narrow  ledges  of  rock,  at  an  awful  height,  wind- 
ing abruptly  in  and  out  along  the  rugged  face  of 
the  hills.  Here  they  formed  in  single  file;  and 
their  guide,  taking  the  lead  of  the  column,  kin- 
dled, by  rapid  friction,  one  of  the  pine  branches, 
of  which  each  had,  by  his  orders,  gathered  an 
abundance  on  their  way.  He  said,  in  a  few  brief 
and  energetic  words,  "  that  here  must  they  tempt 
the  fate  of  all  who  would  conquer  Norway — 
unless  they  chose  to  return :  now  were  they  really 
to  win  their  proud  name  of  the  SKY  LEAPERS." 
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He  bade  them  move  along  rapidly  and  steadily, 
following  close  the  light  of  his  torch.  Every  man 

0 

was  to  bear  a  blazing  pine,  kindled  from  his ;  and 
thus,  each  pressing  close  on  the  light  before  him, 
the  track  would  not  be  lost  in  the  abrupt  turns 
and  windings.  He  placed  the  coolest  and  most 
active  in  the  rear,  that  they  might  pass  lightly 
and  skilfully  over  the  snow,  roughened  by  the 
track  of  their  leaders ;  and  keep  the  line  of  lights, 
which  was  their  only  hope  of  safety,  compact 
and  unsevered. 

What  a  change  from  the  toilsome  climbing 
which  had  wearied  the  most  elastic  limbs,  and 
tried  the  most  enduring  spirit !  They  flew  over 
the  narrow,  slippery  paths,  now  in  a  long  straight 
arrow-course  of  fires,  now  lost,  and  then  emerging 
in  the  sharp  turnings  of  the  cliffs.  The  dangers 
of  the  Naeroe,  which  make  even  the  natives 
shudder  at  the  giddy  narrow  path  and  awful 
depths,  were  half  unseen  in  the  darkness,  and  all 
unfeared  by  these  brave  men,  who  darted  exult- 
ingly,  like  winged  gods,  through  the  keen,  bracing 
nio-ht-breeze  of  the  hills. 

O 

At  every  step  the  windings  became  more  abrupt ; 
and  it  seemed  to  his  nearest  follower,  that  even 
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the  guide  looked  anxious  and  afraid,  when  almost 
coming  close  to  him  at  a  turning,  he  saw,  by  the 
joining  light  of  their  torches,  the  countenance  of 
Alf  turned  back  towards  the  long  line  of  flying 
stars,  with  a  troubled  and  sorrowful  look.  To 
encourage  him,  he  cried  in  a  bold  and  cheerful 
tone,  "  No  fear !  no  danger !  On,  brave  Stavenger ! 
The  Sky  Leapers  follow  thee !"  "  On !"  shouted 
back  the  guide,  with  a  cry  that  echoed  through  the 
whole  band,  and  quickened  their  lightning  speed. 
Their  torches  now  flew  along  in  one  unbroken 
straight  stream  of  fire,  till  a  wild,  death-scream 
arose,  marking  the  spot  where  light  after  light 
dropped  in  the  dark  silence.  The  depth  was  so 
terrible,  that  all  sound  of  fall  was  unheard.  But 
that  cry  reached  the  last  of  the  sinking  line,  and 
their  hearts  died  within  them :  there  was  no  stop- 
ping their  arrow-flight — no  turning  aside,  without 
leaping  into  the  sheer  air ! 

Alf  Stavenger  shuddered  at  the  death-leap  of 
these  brave  men  over  the  edge  of  the  rock.  His 
soul  had  been  bound  to  them  in  their  brief  jour- 
neying together,  and  had  they  not  come  as  his 
country's  invaders,  he  would  have  loved  them  as 
brothers  for  their  frank  courage.  But  Alf  was  at 
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heart  a  true  son  of  Norroway ;  it  is  true,  he  had 
resolved,  in  the  desperation  of  his  sorrow,  to  leave 

t 

his  father-land  for  ever;  still,  when  he  saw  this 
band  coming  to  lay  waste  the  valleys  which  he 
knew  to  be  undefended,  his  anger  was  in  a  mo- 
ment forgotten;  and  all  his  hot  Norse  blood  was 
stirred  within  him.  He  was  detained,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  crossing  the  hills  to  warn  his  country- 
men; and  he  knew  that  when  Jerl  returned  he 
would  be  well  able  and  willing  to  guide  the 
Swedes  over  the  pass.  He  soon  planned  his 
daring  scheme.  "Ay,"  thought  he,  while  the 
waving  train  followed  his  leading  torch,  "I  told 
them  that  here  they  should  earn  their  proud  name 
of  Sky  Leapers ! — that  here  those  who  warred 
with  Norroway  should  brave  their  fate !  I  said 
that  Skialm  Harder  should  wish  he  had  given  me 
his  fair  daughter — that  my  name  should  be  known 
over  my  land  for  a  deed  of  fear  and  wonder !  I 
promised  they  should  sleep  to-night  on  our  side 
of  the  hills!  Now  will  I  well  keep  all  that  I 
have  sworn.  'Tis  a  pity  for  them  too,  so  brave, 
so  young,  so  unsuspecting;  but  two  words  have 
made  my  heart  iron — Emlen  and  Norroway!" 
7 
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Alf  well  remembered  one  point,  where  a  long 
straight  path  ended  suddenly  in  a  peak  of  rock, 
jutting  far  into  the  empty  air.  The  road  was  con- 
tinued round  so  sharp  a  re-entering  angle,  that 
much  caution  and  nerve  were  needed,  even  by 
one  well  aware  of  all  the  danger,  to  wheel  rapidly 
and  steadily  round  the  face  of  the  abrupt  preci- 
pice; and  avoid  shooting  straight  on  over  the 
ledge  of  rock.  He  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  the 
death-leap ;  indeed,  the  Swedes  never  could  have 
passed  it  safely,  without  having  before  been  fully 
warned  of  the  peril,  and  afterwards  cautioned  at 
its  approach. 

When  he  looked  back,  as  he  led  the  line  rapidly 
to  their  unseen  and  dreadful  fate,  he  shuddered  to 
think  on  what  a  death  the  brave  and  light-hearted 
men  who  followed  him  were  rushing.  A  word 
from  the  nearest  follower  roused  him ;  he  shouted 
to  hasten  their  rapid  flight,  and  darted  boldly  on, 
throwing  his  leading  torch  far  over  the  point 
where  they  should  have  taken  the  sudden  turn. 
He  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  ruin  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  with  the  sounding  speed  of  the  flyers 
pressing  hard  upon  his  footsteps,  all  his  nerve 
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was  barely  sufficient,  after  flinging  his  blazing 
pine  straight  forwards  as  a  lure,  to  check  his 
own  course,  and  bear  him  round  the  point  which 
severed  life  from  death. 

His  speed  was  slackened  by  turning;  and,  for  a 
second,  he  fell  giddy  and  senseless :  every  nerve 
had  been  strung  for  the  decisive  moment,  and  his 
brain  reeled  with  the  struggle.  He  awakened 
to  consciousness,  to  see  the  last  of  the  line  of 
torches  dart  into  the  empty  space — then  sink  for 
ever;  and  he  listened,  with  a  cold  thrill  of  awe 
and  terror,  to  the  echoes  of  the  death-scream  of 
the  last  of  the  Sky  Leapers. 
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"POURQUOI    VIVONS-NOUS? 


WHY  do  we  live  1 — the  question  ask 
Of  bounding  pulse  and  heaving  breath ; 

And  nature  owns,  though  hard  life's  task, 
She  dreads  the  mysteries  of  death. 

Why  do  we  live  1 — the  dreams  of  youth 
From  manhood's  wakening  hour  may  fly ; 

But  won  by  nature,  pledg'd  by  truth, 
There  is  a  love  that  cannot  die. 

Why  do  we  live  1 — hope's  flowering  ties 
Twine  even  around  the  chains  of  care ; 

And,  like  the  plant  of  southern  skies,* 
Can  feed  their  blooming  life  on  air. 


'•  The  air-plant,  which  continues  to  grow  if  suspended  hy 
a  thread  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room. 
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Why  do  we  live  ] — an  honest  fame 
Is  more  than  brilliant  nothingness : 

o 

A  HOWARD'S  and  a  FRANKLIN'S  name 
Are  beacon-lights  for  worlds  to  bless. 

Wealth,  even  wealth,  can  joy  impart, 
A  luxury  blameless  and  complete ; 

Wrhen  thou  hast  cheer'd  another's  heart, 
Does  not  thy  own  with  rapture  beat] 

Why  should  we  live  1 — with  all  its  cares, 
This  life  a  glorious  boon  may  be ; 

Use  it  aright — that  use  prepares 
A  bright,  a  blest  eternity. 

MRS.  ANNA  BACHE. 
Gambier,  Ohio. 
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THE    PLUME. 


BV  CATHARINE    H.  WATERMAN. 


CREATION  of  bright  fancy,  thou  hast  come 
Like  a  fair  vision  in  a  poet's  dream ; 

The  heart  goes  forth  to  thee  as  to  its  home, 

And  kindles  proudly  'neath  thy  dark  eye's  beam. 

Could  it  but  win  those  parted  lips  to  speak, 
How  would  it  hang  upon  their  music's  tone ; 

Or,  could  the  breezes  raise  from  off  thy  cheek, 
The  rich,  bright  locks  in  such  abundance  thrown. 

'  O 

The  folds  of  thy  dark  mantle  loosely  cling 
Round  the  white  Parian  marble  of  thy  neck 

So  carelessly,  that  the  wind's  roving  wing 
Might  waft  it  from  the  form  it  loves  to  deck. 
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It  seems  to  gamble  with  the  snowy  plume, 

That  curls  its  feathers  round  thy  bonnet's  brim; 

0 

It  dallies  with  the  rose's  rich  perfume, 

That  clasp'd  by  thee,  e'en  time  would  fail  to  dim. 

I  gaze  on  thee — but  thou  art  still  the  same, 
Thine  angel  lip  hath  never  lost  its  smile ; 

Thy  bosom  heaves  not  with  a  vital  flame, 

Nor  have  those  dark  eyes  changed  their  light 
the  while. 

Beautiful  semblance,  thou  art  not  of  earth, 

But  wrought  of  fancy's  fondest,  brightest  dreams, 

Where  the  mind  soars  to  its  immortal  birth, 
And  woos  fair  visions  by  Elysian  streams. 

Thine  is  a  beauty  that  can  never  die, 

Thine  is  a  cheek  that  ne'er  shall  lose  its  bloom ; 
Time  cannot  dim  that  heaven-lit,  smiling  eye, 

Young,  lovely  lady,  of  the  snowy  plume. 
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THE    SOLDIER'S    RETURN 


BY  THE    REV.  DR.  STYLES. 


THE  descending  sun  had  gilded  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  beauties  of  an  autumnal  evening  had 
shed  their  richest  tints  on  the  landscape,  when 
Raymond  Willmot,  wearied  writh  his  tedious  jour- 
ney, rested  for  a  second  time  on  the  loose  stones 
which  lay  piled  together  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient 
direction  post,  which,  in  characters  now  almost 
illegible,  had  long  pointed  the  passing  traveller  to 

the  village  of  A ;  on  the  other  side  the  name 

was  entirely  obliterated.  The  internal  emotions 
of  the  weary  soldier  were  but  little  in  unison  with 
the  scene — his  physical  powers,  indeed,  exhausted 
by  long  fatigue,  anxiously  desired  the  season  of 
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repose ;  but  disappointment  and  vexation  brooded 
on  his  heart.  He  had  arrived  at  that  period  in 
human  suffering,  when  "hope  delayed,  maketh 
the  heart  sick,"  and  maugre  all  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
dernier  resort  of  wretchedness,  and  acknowledge 
to  himself,  that  his  search  was  fruitless.  The 
spot  on  which  he  rested  was  the  precinct  of  his 
native  village,  whither  he  had,  on  this  ill-fated 
day,  bent  his  course  in  search  of  some  relics  of 
"  auld  lang  syne,"  after  an  absence  of  more  than 

years.     Time,  however,  had  made  strange 

alterations,  and  he  could  recognise  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  the  scenes  with  which  he  was  so  familiar 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  The  old  direction  post, 
beneath  which  he  now  rested,  was  almost  the 
only  object  familiar  to  him,  and  the  enquiries  he 
had  made  had  quenched  the  last  ray  of  hope; — 
cupidity,  with  its  desolating  hand,  had  changed 
the  face  of  the  rural  scene;  cottages,  which,  in 
his  remembrance,  had  adorned  the  skirts  of  an 
extensive  common,  were  no  longer  visible;  the 
common  itself  had  been  enclosed,  and  the  griping 
hand  of  oppression  had  driven  away  the  former 
tenants  of  the  soil ;  the  farmers  who  had  occupied 
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small  farms,  and  the  poor  labouring  people  who 
had  inhabited  the  cottages  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
had  all  been  compelled  to  relinquish  their  posses- 
sions— and  the  explanation  of  this  sad  reverse  was 
furnished  in  the  death  of  the  late  generous  lord 
of  the  manor,  who  had  for  some  years  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  a  profligate  and  licentious 
youth,  who  had  sacrificed  the  comfort  of  all  his 
tenants  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment. The  result  was,  that  they  had  one  by  one 
departed,  and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  The 
relations  of  Raymond  having  shared  in  the  general 
wreck,  were  also  missing,  and  no  tidings  of  their 
destination  remained  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
weary  traveller.  Having  taken  a  melancholy 
survey  of  the  spot  he  once  knew  and  loved,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  place  of  his  nativity — 
agonised  with  a  thousand  sombre  reflections  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life;  exhausted  with 
the  fatigue  he  had  undergone,  and  sick  at  heart, 
he  sunk  down  on  the  pile  of  stones,  at  the  foot  of 
the  direction  post  already  mentioned,  and  reflected, 
in  the  bitterness  of  grief  and  weariness,  on  the 
sad  dissolution  of  his  once  "  sweet  home." 

Raymond  Willmot  was   the   only  son   of  an 
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English  farmer,  who  had  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  birth,  occupied  a  small  estate  in  the  county 

of .  He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  common 

education  at  a  parochial  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  of  Alston,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
his  paternal  residence.     His  proficiency  indicated 
no  dearth  of  talent,  although,  what  is  perhaps  a 
general  feature   in  boys  of  a  superior  capacity, 
indolence   and  procrastination    repeatedly  called 
for  censure   and   correction :   his  mental  powers 
were  fully  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  but  yet  he  was  seldom  prepared  at  the  call 
of  duty,  or  ready  in  time  to  take  his  place  in  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.     Trivial  objects  of 
amusement    and    personal    gratification  engaged 
the  energies  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
more  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind — 
the    result  was,   an    almost    daily  repetition  of 
punishment  and  reproof;  a  restless  and  volatile 
mind  was  a  formidable  impediment  to  steady  per- 
severance :  all  his  attainments,  therefore,  were  the 
result  of  compulsion  rather  than  choice ;  learning 
was  a  task  rendered  irksome,  not  from  inability, 
but  indisposition  to  perform  it;  and  he  hailed  with 
delight  the  period  which  should  emancipate  him 
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from  the  government  of  the  pedagogue,  and  com- 
mit his  occupations  and  destiny  more  immediately 
to  his  own  management.  This  event  occurred 
just  as  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  an  experienced  judge  of  human  nature  might 
at  this  period  have  detected  that  outline  of  cha- 
racter, and  those  seeds  of  evil,  which,  in  their 
matured  combinations,  would  become  productive 
of  extensive  and  serious  injury  to  his  character 
and  prospects. 

The  few  years  subsequent  to  his  leaving  school 
were  divided  between  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  those  rural  amusements  which  are  common 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  village — amongst 
which,  shooting  and  coursing  were  the  most  pro- 
minent. To  say  nothing  of  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  field  sports  on  the  sensibilities  of 
the  heart,  the  associations  to  which  they  neces- 
sarily led  were  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  habits 
and  morals  of  Raymond.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
social  disposition  and  an  open  and  generous  mind, 
and  being  withal  of  a  witty  and  vivacious  temper, 
he  was  the  life  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved ; 
added  to  this,  he  could  sing  a  good  song,  and  was 
by  no  means  an  inferior  performer  on  the  violin : 
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his  evenings  were  consequently  spent  away  from 
home,  and  the  calls  of  dissipation  infringed  more 
and  more  on  the  claims' of  the  farm,  and  the  duties 
of  his  situation.  He  was  allowed  to  pursue  this 
course  without  reproof,  and  almost  without  remark, 
by  the  blind  partiality  and  weak  indulgence  of 
a  father,  who  was,  as  to  mental  and  religious 
endowments,  by  no  means  qualified  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  and  his  amiable  mother  had  sunk 
into  the  grave  ere  Raymond  was  old  enough  to 
appreciate  her  worth,  or  mourn  her  loss.  How 
often  do  we  find  the  most  serious  errors  of  life 
referable  to  the  want  of  parental  instruction  and 
restraint,  at  that  very  period  when  the  heart  is 
most  susceptible,  and  when  those  impressions 
are  produced  which  become  indelible  in  after 
life :  how  many  children,  thus  neglected,  or  fool- 
ishly indulged,  have  brought  their  parents'  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

In  the  family  of  Raymond  lived  his  orphan 
cousin,  Rose  Macdonald,  who  had  been  domesti- 
cated at  his  father's  house  from  the  death  of  her 
own  parents :  she  was  a  lovely  and  interesting 
girl,  who  had,  by  the  most  indefatigable  industry 
and  devoted  attention,  well  repaid  the  kindness 
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shown  her  in  the  hour  of  destitution ;  and  it  was 
no  small  delight  to  her  affectionate  uncle,  to  see 
this  only  child  of  his  beloved  sister  gradually 
resigned  to  her  heavy  loss,  and  cheerfully  attend- 
ing to  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  little  farm.  To 
live  beneath  the  same  roof  with  his  pensive 
cousin,  and  not  look  upon  her  with  more  than 
partiality,  was  impossible  to  a  youth  like  Ray- 
mond. He  loved  her  with  all  the  vehemence 
natural  to  his  character ;  and,  versatile  as  he  was 
in  other  respects,  her  influence  over  him  gradually 
increased  till  it  attained  the  ascendency ;  and  for 
a  time  every  evil  passion  seemed  destined  to  yield 
to  its  control — he  lived  but  in  her  presence,  and 
the  daily  occupations  of  the  farm  were  shared 
between  them;  they  worked  together  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  hay-field,  and  often,  at  the  close  of 
day,  wandered  across  the  meadows  to  visit  the 
church-yard,  and  hold  swreet  converse  over  the 
secluded  spot  where  her  parents  slept.  Thus  it 
often  occurs,  in  the  arrangements  of  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence, that  even  where  the  regulating  influence 
of  religion  is  unknown,  restraints  are  thrown 
athwart  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature,  and  men 
are  kept  back  from  the  paths  of  open  vice,  by 
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some  association  of  interest  or  feeling,  which  has 
for  a  time  all  the  force  of  a  moral  principle.  Such 
for  a  season,  and  onlyfor  a  season,  was  the  result 
of  that  ascendency  which  Rose  Macdonald  held 
over  the  actions  of  Raymond ;  and  all  who  knew 
them,  predicted  the  happiest  change  in  his  cha- 
racter and  habits,  from  a  union  with  this  gentle 
and  amiable  girl.  They  were,  at  length,  married, 
she  having  attained  her  twentieth,  and  Raymond 
his  two  and  twentieth  year,  to  the  unspeakable 
joy  of  his  father,  who  hoped  that  his  son's  happi- 
ness was  secured  for  life ;  but,  alas !  how  incorrect 
are  the  calculations  of  short-sighted  mortals — how 

3 

soon  and  how  suddenly  are  the  fondest  hopes 
blighted,  and  the  fairest  edifices  of  human  fancy 
demolished  ! — "  he  builds  too  low,  who  builds 
beneath  the  skies."  Yet  is  there  not  mercy 
mingled  in  the  bitterest  cup]  and  does  not  our 
very  ignorance  of  futurity  take  off  the  keen  edge 
of  our  severest  trials'?  Could  we  always  foresee 
the  sorrows  and  separations  that  await  us,  the  sad 
vicissitudes  of  this  most  changeful  world  would 
fall,  with  double  weight,  and  embitter  the  real 
pleasures  with  which  they  are  intermingled,  in 
the  very  moment  of  enjoyment. 
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Within  twelve  months  Rose  became  a  mother, 
and  Raymond  received  the  pledge  of  mutual  affec- 
tion with  all  the  feelings  of  delight  which  are 
inspired  by  the  interesting  relations  of  husband 
and  father.  Not  long  after  this  event,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which,  in  its  consequences,  was 
productive  of  extensive  evil.  The  small  farms  in 

the  village  of were  held  under  the  lord  of 

the  manor;  and  during  his  life  time  the  rents 
were  moderate,  and  his  conduct  towards  his 
tenants  in  all  respects  kind  and  considerate; — 
the  poor  people,  too,  owned  him  as  a  benefactor, 
the  manor  house  was  a  point  of  attraction  to  the 
unoccupied,  the  necessitous,  and  the  sick — and 
from  its  hospitable  doors  none  were  permitted  to 
depart  without  relief.  The  old  lord  dwelt  amongst 
his  tenants,  as  a  father  amongst  his  family;  he 
was  identified  with  their  happiness,  a  counsellor 
in  all  their  difficulties,  and  a  tried  friend,  on 
whom  all  could  rely :  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the 
village,  and  "when  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it 
blessed  him."  But  soon  after  the  period  above 
alluded  to,  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  came  to 
the  grave  in  a  good  old  age,  as  a  shock  of  corn 
cometh  in  its  season.  The  knell  which  told  the 
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villagers  that  the  "  poor  man's  friend"  was  gone, 
as  it  sounded  mournfully  from  the  distant  church, 

0 

seemed  like  the  presage  of  approaching  desolation; 
and  soon  was  the  sad  prediction  realised. 

How  unstable  are  the  purposes  of  man,  when 
under  the  government  of  impulse  rather  than  prin- 
ciple !     Not  long  after  the  birth  of  his  child,  the 
attentions  and  domestic  habits  of  Raymond  began 
visibly  to  decline ;  his  former  restless  and  roving 
spirit  seemed   to   resume   its   influence — he  was 
seldom  at  home  till  a  late  hour,  and  remonstrance 
produced  irritation ;  he  refused  to  give  reasons  for 
his  absence,  or  explain  the  character  of  his  asso- 
ciations ;  to  his  wife  he  was  cold  and  indifferent, 
and  the  caresses  of  his  child  were  irksome.    Such 
conduct   pierced   like  a  dagger  to   the   heart   of 
Rose,  whose  love  was  naught  diminished  by  all 
the  unkindness  of  her  husband.      She  concealed 
the  agonies  of  her  mind,  and  strove,  by  all  the 
tender    assiduities   of   affection,   to    reclaim   the 
wanderer  from  the  ruinous  course  which  he  had 
entered;  she  anticipated  all  his  wants,  studied  to 
adapt  her  conduct  to  the  temper  of  his  mind — if 
in  melancholy  mood,  she   tried,  by  playfulness 
and   gaiety,  to   disperse  the  cloud,  and  bent  in 
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silence,  like  the  gentle  willow,  beneath  the  sudden 
and  violent  gusts  of  passion,  in  which,  when  ex- 
cited, he  now  too  frequently  indulged — but  not  a 
word  of  reflection  or  upbraiding  ever  fell  from  her 
lips.  She  watched  over  him  like  an  angel — but 
it  was  a  ministering,  not  an  accusing  spirit;  and 
when  she  had  exerted  all  her  little  arts  of  love  in 
vain,  lie  would  rise,  and,  without  a  word  or  look 
of  kindness,  abruptly  leave  her.  She  watched 
his  receding  footsteps,  till  a  curve  in  the  path 
concealed  him  from  her  view ;  and  then,  clasping 
her  infant  to  her  bosom,  she  would  sit  down  and 
weep  bitterly.  Amongst  the  companions  with 
whom  Raymond  had  now  for  some  time  asso- 
ciated, were  several  who  had  imbibed  infidel  and 
licentious  principles.  At  their  convivial  meetings, 
the  writings  of  Paine,  and  others  of  that  school, 
were  the  topic  of  conversation  and  eulogy ;  these, 
together  with  books  of  a  more  licentious  character, 
had  entirely  undermined  their  principles,  and  ren- 
dered them  callous  to  all  moral  feeling.  In  the 
mind  of  Raymond  the  poison  had  wrought  effectu- 
ally ;  and  being  devoid  of  religious  instruction,  and 
the  subject  of  strong  passions,  he  possessed  no 
antidote  to  stem  the  tide — he  was  borne  rapidly 
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clown  the  stream;  and  having-  lost  all  self-com- 
mand, was  now  like  a  fragile  bark  driven  and 
tossed  by  whatever  passion  for  the  time  held  the 
ascendency.    Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
was  passed  among  infidel  associates — in  profane 
and    impious    conversation,   or   amid    scenes    of 
unhallowed  gratification.     On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions,  a  recruiting  party  arriving   at  the   public 
house,  where  Raymond   and   some  of  his  com- 
panions were,  they  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
secured  their  prize.      In  their  present  situation 
this  was  an  easy  task,  and  as  their  compliment 
of  men  was  now  made  up,  two  days  after  Ray- 
mond   was    on    his   way   to   join  the   regiment. 
During  his  journey  there  was  but  little  leisure 
for  thought,  had   he  been  disposed  to  think  of 
those  he  had  left  behind ;  but  this  was  not  the 

^  * 

case — his  restless  spirit  was  always  antici- 
pating pleasure  in  new  scenes,  and  his  degraded 
mind  had  long  been  weary  of  the  sameness  and 
quiet  of  domestic  life,  and  steeled  against  every 
feeling  of  compunction  which  such  conduct  ought 
to  have  excited.  That  his  child  would  be  an 
orphan — his  wife  a  widow — and  his  aged  father 
heart-broken,  and  without  a  support  in  his  old 
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age — were  considerations  that  weighed  not  for  a 
moment  against  personal  gratification,  on  a  mind 
which  infidelity  and  licentiousness  had  claimed 
for  their  own.  Such  are  the  invariable  results  of 
the  cold  and  cheerless  system  which  dissolves  at 
once  the  ties  of  moral  and  social  obligation,  and 
sheds  its  wintry  frost  on  all  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  civilised  and  domestic  life. 

About  three  weeks  from  this  time,  the  regiment 
in  which  Raymond  had  enlisted  was  on  the  way 
to  its  destination,  having  embarked  at  Portsmouth 
for  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  we  shall  now 
leave  him,  to  return  to  his  disconsolate  family. 

Old  Willmot  continued  to  manage  his  little 
farm,  and  with  its  produce  was  just  able  to  pro- 
vide for  himself,  and  those  whom  Providence  had 
consigned  to  his  care — the  wife  and  son  of  the 

O 

profligate  Raymond.  Rose  was  much  attached 
to  her  uncle,  and,  amidst  her  own  deep  distress, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the 
old  man  in  his  declining  years.  Time  had  but  just 
be<mn  to  heal  the  wound  which  Raymond's  con- 
duct had  inflicted,  when  the  death  of  the  old  lord 
of  the  manor  spread  dismay  throughout  the  vil- 
lage. Of  his  son  who  succeeded  to  the  possession 
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of  his  property,  report  spake  very  unfavourably; 
and  it  was  hinted,  that  he  intended  forthwith  to 

t 

raise  the  rental  of  all  the  farms  very  considerably ; 
which,  if  true,  it  was  supposed  would  compel 
most  of  the  tenants  to  relinquish  their  estates,  as 
at  present  their  produce  was  barely  equal  to  the 
expenses.  In  the  case  of  old  Willmot,  this  would 
be  unavoidable,  and  the  bare  possibility  w^as  a 
source  of  deep  distress  to  his  mind  at  his 
advanced  age,  and  especially  when  he  thought 
of  poor  Rose  and  her  infant  son,  who  were  now 
wholly  dependent  on  him  for  their  support.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  the  departure  of  Raymond, 
he  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  things  together, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  produce;  and  Provi- 
dence blessed  the  old  man's  labour  with  success ; 
— at  its  termination  he  had  paid  his  rent,  sold  his 
crop  to  advantage,  and  his  live  stock  wTas  thriving 
and  doing  well. 

This  state  of  comparative  comfort  remained 
unbroken  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  Rose  Mac- 
donald,  who,  previously  to  the  change  in  her 
husband's  conduct,  and  his  cruel  desertion,  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  uniform  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety  of  her  temper,  was,  at  times,  decidedly  and 
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deeply  dejected.  She  could  not  look  on  her 
child  without  a  painful  memento  of  her  loss,  for 
that  child  was  the  image  of  his  father;  hut  the 
obligations  of  gratitude,  and  the  sincere  affection 
which  she  felt  for  her  aged  uncle,  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  indulge  the  selfishness  and  apathy  of 
melancholy.  She  redoubled  her  assiduities  and 
attentions  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  trials, 
that  he  might  not  feel  too  deeply  the  ingratitude 
and  desertion  of  his  son;  and  there  is  always  in 
the  activity  of  benevolence  and  affection,  a  latent 
power  to  disperse  the  deep  shades  of  des- 
pondency; and  even,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been 
known  to  supply  an  antidote  to  the  horrors  of 
despair.  The  heart  of  Rose  would  probably  have 
been  broken,  but  for  the  demands  made  upon  her 
energy  by  the  infirmities  of  her  uncle,  and  the 
helplessness  of  her  child :  she  indulged  the  secret 
hope,  which  she  scarcely  confessed  to  herself, 
that  some  tidings  of  Raymond  would  arrive,  and 
that,  at  least,  she  should  hear  whether  he  was  yet 
in  the  land  of  the  living;  but  they  came  not,  and 
his  destination  and  fate  were  equally  involved  in 
distressing  uncertainty. 

******* 
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The  manor  house  had  been  almost  deserted 
since  the  death  of  its  former  occupant  ;  it  was  no 
longer  the  hospitable  resort  oi"  the  poor,  its  halls 
echoed  to  few  steps  save  those  of  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  wTas  an  almost  solitary  inhabitant, 
except  during  the  shooting  season,  when  Reginald 
Percy,  the  present  lord,  came  from  town  for  a 
few  weeks  to  enjoy  his  favourite  amusement,  and 
receive  his  annual  payments.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  as  he  returned  from  the  day's  sport,  he 
passed  along  the  green  lane  which  led  to  the  farm 
of  Raymond  Willmot,  j  list  at  the  instant  that  the 
lovely  Rose  had  quitted  the  wicket  gate,  and  was 
proceeding  on  the  path  to  the  adjoining  town, 
whither  some  trifling  errand  directed  her  course. 
He  passed  and  bowed;  she  returned  his  saluta- 
tion, with  a  respectful  courtesy,  and  with  some 
slight  remark  on  the  salubrity  of  the  weather  :  he 
quickened  his  horse's  pace,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight  ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  taken  sufficient 
notice  of  those  attractive  charms,  which  were 
heightened  by  the  glow  of  healthful  exercise,  to 
awaken  feelings  of  licentious  passion  in  a  bosom 
which  was  a  stranger  to  purity  of  thought  —  so 
unlike  was  the  freshness  which  bloomed  on  the 
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cheeks  of  the  rustic  lass,  to  the  pale  and  sickly 
beauties  of  a  London  atmosphere.  On  his  return 
home  the  charms  of  Rose  Macdonald  threw  him 
into  a  reverie,  and  he  resolved  at  all  events  to 
make  her  an  easy  prey :  he  flattered  himself  that 
her  vanity  would  be  gratified  by  any  Attentions 
which  he  might  condescend  to  offer — but  he  knew 
her  not,  and  had  yet  to  learn  with  what  dignity 
she  could  repel  insult,  and  with  what  sovereign 
contempt  she  would  hold  even  the  superior  rank 
of  a  seducer.  Rose  was  strong  in  virtuous  prin- 
ciples; and  to  a  note  which  she  received  a  few 
days  after  this  interview,  although  couched  in 
obscure  terms,  she  returned  no  reply,  but  preserved 
a  dignified  silence,  and  confined  her  future  ram- 
bles to  the  precincts  of  her  uncle's  farm;  and 
from  this  retirement  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
emerge,  but  the  call  of  sorrow  or  the  duties  of 
benevolence.  One  evening,  as  she  returned  from 
a  visit  of  compassion  to  a  poor  cottager,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  farm,  she  was  unexpectedly 
overtaken  by  the  dusky  shadows  of  twilight :  she 
heard  footsteps  behind  her — her  heart  palpitated 
— she  quickened  her  pace,  but  the  speed  of  her 
pursuer,  and  the  increasing  darkness,  baffled  her 
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efforts.  A  voice,  which  awakened  the  most  ter- 
rifying emotions,  pronounced  her  name;  and,  in 
an  instant,  the  arm  of  a  stranger  encircled  her 
waist.  She  struggled  and  screamed — "  Unhand 
me,  sir!  or  dread  my  uncle's  vengeance — I  am 
not  without  a  protector." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  amiable  girl,"  replied  Regi- 
nald; for  it  was  himself:  "allow  me  to  become 
your  escort." 

"The  protection  of  heaven  is  enough  for  me," 
she  replied ;  "  I  fear  not  the  darkness,  but — " 

He  pressed  her  closely,  and  attempted  to  snatch 
a  kiss. 

"Villain,  begone!"  she  exclaimed;  and, with  a 
desperate  effort,  released  herself  from  his  grasp, 
ran  like  lightning  forward,  and  the  darkness 
enabled  her  to  elude  pursuit,  and  arrive  without 
further  molestation  within  the  boundaries  of  her 
uncle's  territory. 

The  first  scene  of  active  service  in  which  Ray- 
mond entered,  was  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  his 
regiment  being  united  with  others,  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  aid  the  English  troops  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  which  were  at 
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this  time  considerably  reduced  from  hur.«ger  and 
fatigue.  In  this,  and  many  subsequent  engage- 
ments, thousands  fell  on  his  right  and  left  hand, 
but  he  remained  uninjured,  except  by  slight  and 
trifling  wounds.  He  was  witness  to  the  terrible 
scenes  of  devastation  and  wretchedness  with 
which  the  page  of  history  groans :  his  eye  became 
familiar  with  smoking  ruins,  mangled  carcasses, 
and  all  the  dreadful  havoc  of  war :  often  had  he 
listened  to  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
heart-rending  cries  of  the  wounded,  who  weie 
abandoned  to  their  fate ;  while  the  piteous  moans 
of  thousands  of  horses,  whose  flesh  was  cut  off 
while  yet  they  wrere  living,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  were  heard  in  all  directions:  all  the 
companions  of  his  voyage  from  the  English 
shores  had  perished  by  his  side,  and  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  was  reduced,  by  the  chances 
of  war,  to  a  mere  handful  of  men :  he  had  often 
braved  death  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  under  the  heaviest  fires  of  cannon 
from  the  batteries  of  besieged  towns;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  death  shunned  him,  or  that  he 
possessed  the  fabled  shield  of  invulnerability. 
Familiarity  with  danger,  suffering,  and  death, 
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wrought  no  change  in  his  purposes;  and  their 
horrors,  so  far  from  exciting  sensibility,  appeared 
only  to  harden  his  neart:  to  save  plunder  was 
with  him  a  more  important  object  than  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  his  comrades.  By  his  invincible 
courage,  he  repeatedly  obtained  the  applause  of 
his  superior  officers,  and  he  was  drafted  from  one 
regiment  to  another,  till  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
saw  him  fall  wounded  by  a  sabre ;  and,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  a  spent  ball  struck  him  on  the 
knee,  and  he  fell  disabled  and  bleeding  to  the 
earth.  His  senses,  however,  did  not  forsake 
him ;  and  by  degrees  he  was  able  to  crawl  with 
considerable  difficulty  a  little  out  of  the  road ;  here 
he  lay  for  several  hours,  and  was  at  last  found  by 
the  enemy,  and  conveyed  away,  with  other  pri- 
soners, to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  in  hospitals.  Now,  for  almost 
the  first  time,  the  thoughts  of  home  and  kindred, 
of  wife  and  child,  arose  in  his  mind ;  and  the  fear 
that  he  might  never  again  visit  the  land  of  his 
nativity  pressed  heavily:  how  gladly  would  he 
have  pillowed  his  aching  head  on  the  bosom  of 
poor  Rose,  and  quenched  his  burning  thirst  with 
a  draught  of  cool  water  presented  by  her  hand; 
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but  he  was  surrounded  by  strangers,  and  even 
these  were  enemies.  It  was  in  this  desolate  and 
forlorn  condition,  when,  reduced  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  parched  with  the  irritative  fever  which 
his  wounds  had  set  up,  that  he  thought  deeply 
and  anxiously  of  former  days — all  his  companions 
in  sin  had  perished  by  the  sword,  and  he  alone 
was  left.  They  now  knew  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  their  cheerless  creed :  and  what,  if  they  were 
deceived ! — the  supposition  was  dreadful :  yet  he, 
who  had  been  foremost  in  iniquity,  and  the  most 
daring  champion  of  infidel  principles,  yet  lived, 
a  wounded,  and  perhaps  a  dying  man,  in  a  foreign 
soil,  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  foes.  For  what  was 
he  destined1? — a  faint  and  undefined  hope  that 
better  days  might  come,  glimmered  within,  and 
cheered  for  a  moment  the  sinking  mind  of  poor 
Raymond.  He  remained  with  the  other  prisoners 
about  seventeen  weeks,  and  they  were  then  all 
removed  to  Verdun.  The  change  of  air  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  his  health,  and  under  the 
skilful  treatment  of  the  French  surgeon  his 
wounds  were  soon  healed,  and  his  health  became 
convalescent :  he  remained  here  for  a  considerable 
period,  till  an  exchange  of  prisoners  taking  place, 
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he  was  once  more  landed  on  his  native  soil,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years. 

*          *          *     -     *          #          #          # 

The  character  of  Reginald  Percy  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  oppression  than  licentiousness;  a 
failure  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose  was  with 
him  but  a  spur  to  renewed  exertion — and  the 
indignant  resistance  of  Rose  Macdonald,  on  the 
occasion  before  mentioned,  served  only  to  inflame 
his  unhallowed  passion,  and  originate  fresh  efforts 
to  secure  his  victim. 

Amongst  the  creatures  of  Reginald  Percy,  was 
one  fitted  in  all  respects  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. This  wretch  he  condescended  to  make  the 
confidant  of  his  passion,  and  the  agent  of  his  will : 
a  plan  was  contrived  between  them,  which  would 
effectually  secure  the  object  in  view.  It  was  this : 
a  fictitious  tale  of  woe  was  to  be  presented  to 
Rose,  which  should  require  her  immediate  pre- 
sence at  a  cottage;  a  messenger  in  breathless 
haste  would  leave  no  time  for  suspicion  or  reflec- 
tion, and  due  care  would  be  taken  to  intercept  her 
progress,  and  convey  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
interposition  or  rescue.  The  following  day  was 
the  period  fixed,  and  the  secluded  road,  along 
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which  she  must  pass,  the  spot  allotted  for  the  cap- 
tare  :  a  chaise  was  to  be  in  waiting,  out  of  sight, 
into  which  she  was  to  be  forced,  and  the  post- 
boy bribed  to  drive  with  all  possible  speed  to  the 
metropolis.  Another  part  of  this  diabolical  pro- 
ject was,  to  arrest  old  Willmot;  and  in  case  of 
invincible  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Rose,  to  make 
her  acquiescence  the  price  of  his  liberation. 

On  the  morning  of  this  inauspicious  day,  Rose 
appeared  unusually  dejected,  and  a  depression  of 
spirits,  for  which  she  could  not  account,  seemed 
to  steal  over  her;  her  little  boy  wTas  gone  to  the 
village  school,  and  her  uncle  to  the  occupations  of 
his  farm ;  she  had  taken  her  work  into  the  garden, 
hoping  that  the  fresh  air,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape,  would  disperse  the  gloom  which  hung 
over  her,  when  the  arrival  of  a  person,  in  great 
haste,  was  announced  : — he  desired  to  speak  with 
her,  told  a  piteous  tale  of  a  poor  woman  almost  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  who  wished  to  see  her,  and 
urged  her  to  lose  no  time.  Having  delivered  his 
message,  and  described  the  situation  of  the  cot- 
tage, the  man  departed ;  and  Rose  prepared,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  to  discharge  the  painful  duty 
required  of  her — waiting  only  to  take  with  her  a 
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cordial,  which  she  thought  the  dying  woman 
might  require.  What,  alas!  were  her  feelings, 
when,  as  she  rapidly  passed  along  the  green  lane 
leading  to  the  cottage,  two  men  suddenly  spring- 
ing out  of  the  hedge  seized  her,  and  placing  their 
hands  on  her  lips  to  prevent  her  screams,  con- 
veyed her  to  a  turn  in  the  lane,  where  was  the 
post-chaise,  into  which  they  forced  her.  By  this 
time  she  had  fainted,  and  when  she  began  to 
recover,  all  the  horror  of  her  situation  rushed 
upon  her  mind — for  by  her  side  was  placed  the 
infamous  Reginald  Percy,  and  the  chaise  was 
proceeding  with  great  rapidity  along  a  road 
totally  unknown  to  her.  All  her  cries  and  strug- 
gles were  vain,  and  she  had  given  herself  up  for 
lost,  when  a  horseman  approached — it  was  the 
Rev. ,  curate  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 

~  o 

T .  Rose  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  well- 
known  countenance — her  screams  arrested  his 
progress — he  recognised  her — she  appealed  to  his 
protection — and  a  few  minutes  restored  her  to 
liberty — to  the  great  mortification  of  her  seducer, 
who  reluctantly  surrendered  what  he  dared  not 
withhold,  and  departed,  muttering  vengeance  on 
poor  Rose  and  her  uncle,  who  he  now  informed 
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her  was  a  prisoner  in  the  county  jail,  and  should 
remain  there  for  life. 

But  to  this  extent  malignity  itself  had  been 
unable  to  oppress  its  unoffending  victim,  and 
Rose  was  spared  this  additional  shock  to  her 
feelings.  When  she  arrived  at  home,  under  the 
protection  of  her  benevolent  deliverer,  her  uncle 
was  waiting,  in  all  the  torture  of  suspense,  again 
to  em-brace  his  beloved  and  suffering  child ; — a 
friend  had  interfered  to  shield  his  aged  form  from 
the  sufferings  of  a  prison,  by  paying  the  debt 
which  remorseless  villany  had  converted  into  the 
means  of  unjust  oppression.  But  other  difficulties 
supervened — the  influence  of  his  rich  and  disap- 
pointed persecutor  was  exerted  against  him — the 
rent  of  his  farm  was  raised  at  the  ensuing  quarter, 
and  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  compelled  him  to 
seek  another  and  an  humbler  shelter  for  himself 
and  her,  whose  exalted  virtue  was  her  only  fault 
in  the  sight  of  him  who  had  never  before  had 
to  contend  with  inflexible  principle,  enthroned 
amidst  the  alluring  charms  of  female  beauty. 

Some  months  had  elapsed  since  the  departure 
of  old  Willmot  and  his  niece,  when  Raymond 
arrived  at  his  native  village;  and  on  his  return 
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from  the  fruitless  search,  rested  his  weary  limbs 
at  the  foot  of  the  direction  post  before  alluded  to. 
While  meditating  on  the  course  he  should  adopt, 
two  boys  approached,  who  appeared  to  be  tending 
a  flock  of  sheep — a  shepherd's  dog  was  with 
them,  and  ever  and  anon  collected  those  which 
were  disposed  to  lag  behind  their  companions. 
Raymond  enquired  the  distance  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  when  the  elder  of  the  two  lads  pointed  to 
to  the  left.  "  That,"  said  he,  "  is  the  nearest  road 

to  L ,  I  am  going  part  of  the  way,  and  will 

conduct  you  as  far  as  my  uncle's  cottage,  which 
is  just  beyond  the  trees  you  see  in  the  distance;" 
and  bidding  his  companion  good  evening,  he  pro- 
cec.ied  with  Raymond  along  the  path  he  had 
mentioned.  They  fell  into  conversation  respect- 
ing soldiers  and  battles,  and  Raymond,  interested 
in  his  young  companion,  amused  him  with  various 
tales  of  what  he  had  seen  whilst  in  a  foreign  land. 
He  was  just  about  to  make  some  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  people  who  lived  in  these  parts,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  cottage.  Perceiving  that  the  soldier 
was  weary,  the  youth  asked  him  to  walk  in  and 
rest  a  little  while,  ere  he  pursued  his  journey  to 

L ;  adding,  "I  am  sure  my  mother  will  give 

9 
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you  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  you 
will  be  better  able  to  go  on  your  road."  Thus 
invited,  Raymond  entered  the  garden  of  the  cot- 
tage, while  his  young  companion  ran  in  to  tell  his 
mother  there  was  a  soldier  who  would  be  glad  of 
a  little  refreshment,  and  to  rest  for  a  short  time  in 
their  humble  dwelling. 

"To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  replied  his  mother; 
"let  him  walk  in,  and  such  as  we  have  he  shall 
be  welcome  to  share." 

He  entered  and  laid  down  his  knapsack;  his 
youthful  host  placed  him  a  chair,  and  on  a 
table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  placed  some 
bread  and  cheese,  writh  a  jug  of  home-brewed  ale. 
Raymond  soon  felt  the  benefit  of  this  hospitality, 
and  having  chatted  for  a  time,  arose  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  "Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
thanking  your  good  mother,"  said  he,  "  before 
I  go."  ,  .  , 

At  this  instant  she  came  down  stairs,  and 
entering  the  little  room  where  they  were  sitting, 
Raymond  rose. 

"  Many  thanks,  madam,"  said  he,  "  for  your 
kind  hospitality  to  a  stranger;  may  you  never 
know  his  sorrows." 
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Ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  a  scream  from 
the  female  alarmed  him — she  fainted  and  fell — 
water  was  instantly  brought — and,  as  she  reco- 
vered by  degrees,  her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
soldier ;  at  last  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  !  it  is ! — I 
cannot  be  mistaken!" 

Raymond  awoke  as  from  a  trance :  "  What, 
Rose,  my  dearest  Rose,  is  it,  can  it  be  possible  1" 
— he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  locked  in  each  others  embrace.  We  draw  a 
veil  over  the  transports  of  that  moment; — Ray- 
mond embraced  alternately  his  wife  and  son — "  to 
see  you,  and  see  you  well,  once  more — oh,  I  am 
blest — this  is  happiness  indeed ; — my  father,  too 
— dare  I  ask — the  old  man,  is  he  yet  alive1?" 

"  He  lives,"  replied  Rose,  "  and  is  above  stairs, 
but  very  ill — he  must  be  prepared  for  this  inter- 
view, or  I  fear  it  will  be  too  much  in  his  weak 
state— let  us  wait  a  little,  and  by-and-by  I  will 
break  it  to  him; — now  he  will  die  in  peace." 

The  sorrows  which  had  intervened  on  either 
side,  since  the  period  of  their  separation,  were 
soon  recapitulated;  and  the  eye  of  Raymond 
flashed  Avith  indignant  fire,  when  he  heard  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  his 
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wife  had  been  exposed ;  nor  could  he  express  half 
the  gratitude  he  felt  to  the  worthy  clergyman  who 
had  so  opportunely  rescued  her  from  the  arms  of 
her  seducer. 

The  double  shock  which  old  Willmot  had  sus- 
tained had  greatly  enfeebled  his  aged  frame,  and 
he  was  now  evidently  approaching  the  confines 
of  immortality.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  his  recent  habits,  in  order  to  shed 
a  light  on  the  sequel  of  his  narrative.  Although 
he  had  arisen  to  the  possession  of  some  property, 
old  Raymond  was  illiterate.  For  the  last  few 
years  religious  truth  appeared  to  dawn  upon  his 
mind;  he  was  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  Rose  read  to  him  constantly. 
This  book  was  the  companion  of  his  leisure  hours, 
and  furnished  him  sweet  consolation  during  his 
late  severe  trials.  Many  were  the  prayers  he 
offered  for  his  "poor  lost  boy,"  as  he  called  Ray- 
mond; and  earnestly  did  he  beg  once  more  to 
see  him  before  he  closed  his  eyes  for  ever  on  all 
earthly  connections.  During  his  illness,  the 
defenceless  state  of  Rose  and  her  child  weighed 
heavily  at  his  heart;  often  did  he  commit  them  to 
the  father  of  the  fatherless ;  and  when  he  thus 
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prayed,  the  calm  of  holy  confidence  pervaded  his 
soul,  and  he  could  resign  them  without  a  murmur. 

The  interview  between  Raymond  and  his  son 
was  deeply  affecting;  the  faithful  and  kind  remon- 
strance of  the  old  man  moved  the  latter  even  to 
tears;  he  thought  of  his  long  course  of  iniquity — 
of  the  fate  of  his  companions — the  deep  afflictions 
he  had  suffered,  and  the  invisible,  but  protecting 
hand  which  had  preserved  him  to  this  hour — con- 
versation induced  reflection,  and  reflection  led  to 
prayer; — yes,  Raymond  the  profligate — abandoned 
— heartless  Raymond,  bent  the  knee  in  supplica- 
tion, by  the  bed  of  his  dying  parent,  and  was 
"  strengthened  with  strength  in  his  soul."  Every 
thing  combined  to  deepen  the  salutary  impression, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  his  repentance  was  sincere 
and  lasting. 

Old  Willmot  was  gradually  sinking;  at  his 
request,  the  clergyman  whose  instructions  had 
first  shed  light  upon  his  aged  spirit  was  sent  for. 
It  was  the  same  who  had  so  providentially  pre- 
served the  honour  of  his  niece  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
He  came ;  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  family 
absorbed  in  tears — "It  is  all  over — he  is  gone — 
gone  for  ever,"  was  the  exclamation  that  met  his 
ear  as  he  entered  the  chamber  of  death. 
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THE    APPROACH    OF    SPRING. 


For,  lo!  the  winter  is  past." — KING  SOLOMON. 


GOD  of  each  changing  season, 
Creation  speaks  thy  praise; 

But  man,  endued  with  reason, 
A  higher  strain  should  raise. 

Lo !  wintry  tempests  sweeping 
No  more  deform  the  sky — 

The  herald  streamlets  leaping 
Proclaim  that  spring  is  nigh. 

Farewell,  the  dark  dominion 
Of  tyrant  frost  and  snow ; 

The  robin  spreads  his  pinion, 
And  fragrant  blossoms  blow. 
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Wake,  wake,  to  budding  glory, 

Ye  trees  so  long  oppress'd, 
So  naked,  searr'd,  and  hoary, 

By  ruffian  winds  distress'd. 

Break  forth,  ye  tuneful  bowers, 
Where  thousand  warblers  fly ; 

Unfold  your  robes,  sweet  flowers, 
The  time  of  love  is  nigh. 

Let  the  glad  soul  be  pouring 

Such  lays  as  angels  sing, 
Till,  to  their  bright  world  soaring, 

It  finds  an  endless  spring. 

Lt  Hi  S» 
Hartford,  Ct.,  March  1st,  1839. 
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THE    EVENING    HOUR. 


BV  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 


SWEET  is  that  hour,  whose  twilight  shade  has  given 
A  milder  radiance  to  the  arch  of  heaven, 
When,  raised  above  the  world,  the  lifted  eye 
Rests  on  the  blending-  glories  of  the  sky, 
As  the  last  brightness  of  departing1  day, 
In  mellow  splendour,  softly  fades  away; 
And  glittering  in  the  dew,  each  tree  and  flower 
Breathes  of  the  balmy  freshness  of  the  hour ; 
And  the  faint  breezes  from  the  distant  hill 
Sigh  through  the  grove,  and  die  along  the  rill. 
Who  hath  not  proved  the  sweet  enchanting  power, 
The  magic  influence  of  the  evening  hour? 
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Who  hath  not  felt  each  gloomy  thought  give  way, 
Soothed  by  the  scene,  and  charmed  beneath  its 

sway  T 

Till  holy  feelings  lull  writh  soft  control 
The  strife  and  anguish  of  the  troubled  soul ; 
Mild  resignation  in  its  depth  appears, 
And  peace — and  heaven  itself  descends  in  tears. 


MEMORY. 


MEMORY — the  perfume  of  the  rose, 
When  all  its  bloom  hath  fled, 

Shedding  a  glory  and  a  charm 
Above  the  lost  and  dead ! 

j.  F.  c. 
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TO    MY    DARK-EYED    COZ. 


MY  dark-eyed  coz,  farewell,  farewell ! 

We  may  not  meet  again  ; 
Yet  I'll  not  harbour  in  my  breast 

A  thought  so  full  of  pain. 

Hope  whispers  that  some  future  day 

Will  see  our  meeting  yet : 
'Tis  this  deprives  the  parting  hour 

Of  half  of  its  regret. 

A  weary  while  may  pass  away 

Ere  this  glad  day  appears  ; 
And  we  may  find  that  many  a  change 

Is  wrought  in  riper  years. 

Whatever  chance  or  change  betide, 

Whate'er  may  be  our  lot, 
Still  keep  in  mind  my  parting  charge, 

Dear  coz,  "  Forget  me  not !"         MRS.  G. 


: 
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JUST    EIGHTEEN. 


BEAUTIFUL  being,  sent  to  bless 
This  lower  world  of  loveliness, 

Stray  star  of  heaven  serene, 
Fair  as  the  rose  that  fondly  lingers, 
Around  thy  softly  clasping  fingers, 

Pure,  trusting,  sweet  eighteen. 

Half  child,  half  woman,  bursting  rife 
On  the  broad,  chequer'd  path  of  life, 

How  like  a  pleasant  dream 
Is  the  gay  world ;  the  shining  skies 
To  thine  unwearied,  sunny  eyes, 

Glow  with  their  brightest  beam. 

Hope,  like  a  halo  o'er  thy  head, 
Paints  the  rich  clouds,  the  roses'  bed, 
The  bright  enamel'd  green, 
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Breathes  in  the  gently  passing  air, 
That  plays  amid  thy  clustering  hair, 
Pure,  smiling,  sweet  eighteen. 

Joy,  with  its  merry  music,  fills 
The  free,  unfetter'd,  flashing  rills, 

That  leap  the  vale  along; 
Far  through  the  woods,  in  echoes  deep, 
The  softened  cadence  loves  to  sweep 

Of  their  untiring  song. 

For  thee,  life's  gaily  opening  ray 
Gleams  like  a  sunny  holiday, 

Clothed  in  hope's  brightest  sheen; 
The  flowers,  the  vales,  the  rills  rejoice, 
With  one  acclaiming,  happy  voice, 

To  hail  thee,  sweet  eighteen. 

The  future  with  a  gilded  page, 
Lures  us  along  from  youth  to  age, 

And  throws  across  our  track 
Fair  flowers,  o'ej  which  we  careless  tread, 
'Till  pale,  and  withering,  crush'd  and  dead, 

Through  tears  we  trace  them  back. 
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They  are  young  hopes,  that  bloom,  and  fall, 
Fit  only  for  youth's  coronal, 

f 

'Twere  vain,  alas !  to  glean 
The  many-tinted  rainbow  hue, 
That  blossoms  only  ever  new, 

For  smiling,  sweet  eighteen. 

C.  H,  W. 
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THOU  art  at  first  so  tender,  that  no  care 
Can  be  too  great,  if  we  would  cherish  thee; 
But  firmly  fixed,  so  well  united  then 
Are  all  the  links  which  bind  thee,  that  no  power. 
Not  even  death,  can  rend  thy  ties  asunder; 
So  pure,  that  naught  can  sully  thee — so  void 
Of  any  sordid  feeling,  that  no  passion 
Which  hath  \\,  source  within  the  breast  of  man 
Can  be  compared  with  thee. 
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THE    FRENCH    OFFICER 


"WELL,"  said  I  to  myself,  getting1  into  the 
diligence  to  go  from  Havre  to  Paris,  "a  pretty 
day  I  shall  have  of  it.  to  be  crammed  from  sun- 
rise till  sunset  in  a  jolting  prison,  face  to  face 
with  a  parcel  of  folks  I  have  never  before  laid 
eyes  on!" 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  in  a  mood  for  grum- 
bling, and  on  looking  at  my  companions  there 
was  nothing  to  soften  it.  They  were  well  dressed, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  was  a  general  air  of  coldness, 
distance,  restraint,  that  promised  badly. 

"What  are  we  waiting  for]"  I  enquired,  rather 
pettishly,  of  the  conducteur. 

"Only  for  Colonel  Aubin,  and  it  wants  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time.  Ay,  yonder  he  comes." 

Hardly  was   the  word  said,  before  a  genteel, 
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elegantly-formed  man,  in  a  military  dress  and  a 
blue  Spanish  cloak,  made  his  appearance.  In 
spite  of  large  black  .eyes  and  mustaches,  the 
smile  on  a  handsome  mouth  with  ivory  teeth 
indicated  habitual  gaiety  and  good  humour. 

"Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  looking  round  on 
taking  his  seat,  "  I  arn  glad  to  see  we  are  full. 
A  diligence  is  a  dull  affair,  which  nothing  can 

O  '  o 

make  tolerable  but  good  company." 

My  blue-devils  took  flight  in  a  minute.  The 
officer  had  make  his  remark  in  such  a  pleasant 
tone  that  it  seemed  immediately  to  banish  the 
reserve  and  awaken  the  kind  feelings  of  every 
one,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  as  merry  as  if 
we  had  been  over  a  bottle  of  champagne.  The 
colonel  was  the  life  of  the  party ;  witty  and  easy, 
at  the  same  time  well-informed  and  polite. 

The  diligence  rolled  on  rapidly,  and  as  we 
suddenly  turned  round  a  hill  that  overhung  the 
river,  one  of  the  passengers  cried  out,  "  There  is 
Caudeback;  what  a  beautiful  landscape!"  In  a 
moment  every  eye  was  directed  through  the  win- 
dows and  fixed  in  admiration.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
lovely  prospect.  The  valley  below,  swelling  in 
gentle  undulations,  was  covered  with  wheat  and 
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rye  fields  in  their  tenderest  green,  and  far  away 
rose  lofty  hills  in  softened  blue.  Not  a  fence  or 
hedge-row  broke  the  wide-spread  sea  of  verdure, 
but  here  and  there  wooded  spots  with  lofty  trees 
lay  like  islands,  and  white  cottages  sprinkled 
over  the  scene,  shone  like  so  many  distant  sails. 
Just  at  our  feet  glided  on  the  river,  broad,  still,' 
and  silvery,  which,  here  making  a  bend,  enclosed 
most  of  the  valley  in  its  semicircle.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  to  give  effect  to  pic- 
turesque beauty;  clear,  without  being  dazzling, 
with  a  few  light,  white  clouds  now  and  then 
skimming  across  the  sun,  and  varying  the  tints 
of  the  landscape  beneath.  Our  handsome  officer, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  life  of  the  party  by  his 
wit,  intelligence,  and  good  humour,  sunk  back  in 
his  seat,  with  his  hand  passed  over  his  eyes. 

The  diligence  rattled  on  through  the  town, 
ascended  the  hill  beyond,  and  entering  a  road, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  formal  rows  of  apple- 
trees,  the  beautiful  landscape  disappeared  behind 
us.  Once,  and  only  once,  as  our  lumbering 
vehicle  was  passing  through  the  town,  the  officer 
looked  hurriedly  out  of  the  windows,  and  con- 
vulsively shi inking  back,  resumed  his  former 
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position.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  his  sud- 
den and  incomprehensible  taciturnity  seemed 
contagious.  From  being  as  gay  as  a  wedding 
party,  we  became  as  grave  as  the  attendants  of  a 
funeral.  The  officer  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  and,  by  his  conversational  powers,  our 
former  hilarity  was  soon  restored. 

"And  now,  monsieur  1'officier,"  said  a  passen- 
ger, "  if  I  be  not  too  bold,  pray  tell  me  why  you 
were  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  the  blue-devils — 
you,  'the  gayest  of  the  gay' — just  when  every 
one  else  was  enraptured  with  the  finest  view  on 
our  route1?" 

The  officer's  countenance  fell,  but  he  imme- 
diately regained  an  appearance  of  composure. 

"I  have  no  reason,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "to 
make  any  mystery ;  and  perhaps  my  involuntary 
conduct  demands  an  explanation.  I  was  in  that 
town  once  before,  and  the  sudden  mention  of  it 
brought  to  memory  one  of  the  most  eventful  and 
awful  scenes  of  my  life — one  which  I  cannot  even 
think  of  now  without  shuddering.  I  would  detail 
what,  after  five  years,  has  lost  little  of  its  original 
intensity,  did  I  not  fear  of  tiring  you." 

We  all  earnestly  begged  him  to  proceed,  as  we 
10 
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well  perceived  it  was  no  ordinary  circumstance, 
that  had  produced  such  enduring  effects  on  one  of 
his  temperament. 

"  Five  years  ago,  then,"  said  the  officer,  "  as 
I  was  on  my  way  from  Paris  to  Havre,  to  join 
my  regiment,  the  diligence,  in  passing  through 
Rouen,  took  in  an  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter, 
whose  whole  air  and  appearance  bore  the  stamp  of 
birth  and  education.  I  occupied  a  back  seat,  and 
as  they  entered,  I  alternately  offered  it  to  both  of 
them;  but  the}'"  declined,  coldly,  though  politely. 
The  other  seats  were  filled  with  young  officers, 
destined  for  the  same  place  as  myself.  They 
were  all  strangers  to  me ;  yet,  as  there  is  a  kind 
of  freemasonry  among  military  men,  conversation 
soon  became  general  and  unrestrained  among  us. 
The  father  and  daughter  seemed  alone  excluded 
from  the  common  gaiety.  It  was  not  until  after 
perhaps  an  hour,  that  I  bethought  me  of  the  want 
of  good  feeling,  not  to  say  of  politeness,  in 
making  these  two  individuals  feel  that  they  were 
the  only  strangers.  I  addressed  some  few  indif- 
ferent words  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  replied 
readily  and  freely,  and  we  soon  got  into  a  steady 
and  interesting  conversation.  He  now,  of  his 
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own  accord,  requested  me  as  a  favour  to  exchange 
seats,  as  riding  backward  affected  him.  This 
change  brought  me  alongside  the  daughter;  not 
a  little  to  my  wishes,  you  may  be  sure,  as  I  was 
gallant  to  all  the  sex,  and  especially  to  those 
having  any  pretension  to  beauty.  I  had  not  dis- 
tinctly seen  my  fair  fellow-traveller,  on  account  of 
her  veil  and  bonnet;  but  a  fine  form,  and  glimpses 
of  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  a  lovely  complexion, 
were  quite  enough.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  use 
so  much  exertion  to  render  myself  interestino-, 

•/  CD  ' 

and  never  with  less  success.  She  always  an- 
swered me  intelligently  and  politely,  yet  so  very 
briefly,  that  after  several  attempts  I  desisted,  and 
renewed  my  intercourse  with  the  more  sociable 
father.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  in  the 
town  we  have  just  passed,  we  officers  agreed  to 
sup  together.  The  father  and  daughter  withdrew 
to  their  apartments.  Our  supper  was  prolonged 
until  pretty  late  in  the  night;  but,  as  we  had  to 
depart  at  the  break  of  day,  we  at  last  separated  to 
get  a  few  hours'  repose.  Whether  it  was  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  mental  excitement,  or  the 
effect  of  an  extra  glass,  I  know  not,  but  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  sleep.  I  took  books  out  of  my 
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trunk — novels,  travels,  arid  poetry — but  all  to  no 
purpose.  My  eye  glanced  over  the  pages  in  a 
kind  of  vacuity,  that  left  no  distinct  impression 
on  the  mind.  I  looked  out  at  the  moon,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  vague  feeling 
of  impatience  and  unhappiness,  for  no  assignable 
reason.  It  was  so  very  still  that  the  ticking  of  my 
watch  struck  me  with  a  distinctness  so  painful, 
that  1  stopped  it. 

"  While  in  this  state,  I  was  startled  by  a  voice 
quite  near  me,  which  I  immediately  knew  for  that 
of  my  fair  fellow-traveller,  warbling  exquisitely, 
in  a  soft  under-tone,  the  beautiful  air  '  Nel  Corpo,' 
from  the  opera  of  Idalide.  For  a  moment  I  expe- 
rienced a  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  a  human  being 
was  awake  and  so  near  me.  On  examination  I 
found  that  there  was  a  door  between  my  room  and 
hers,  apparently  long  nailed  up  and  disused.  Two 
or  three  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  tapping,  and 
of  attempting  a  conversation,  but  the  utter  impro- 
priety and  indelicacy  of  such  conduct  have  often 
struck  me.  As  I  was  impatiently  ruminating,  she 
commenced  in  the  same  sotto  voce  the  song  from 
Trilby  Lutrin,  '  Ecoute.'  I  listened  till  she  had 
concluded  the  first  verse.  Then  taking  up  the 
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tune,  I  sang1,  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  the 
second  verse,  where  Trilby  replies  to  Jenny. 
Her  voice  immediately  ceased,  and  after  a  few 
light  footsteps  and  gentle  movements,  I  heard  no 
farther  noise  in  her  chamber.  I  listened  long  and 
eagerly,  and  then  reflected  with  compunction  thai 
I  had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  breathing 
one  accent  to  a  strange  lady  in  her  bed-room. 

"  It  must  have  been  very  late,  when,  wearied 
more  in  mind  than  body,  I  threw  myself,  without 
undressing,  on  the  bed.  As  for  sleep,  I  had  no 
expectation  of  it.  I  did  sleep,  however — a  sleep 
I  shall  never  forget.  Frequently  I  was  awaked 
by  sudden  starts,  and  when  I  slumbered  again  I 
was  surrounded  by  strange  forms  and  faces,  that 
stared  frightfully  at  me,  and  shouted  in  my  ear. 
My  dreams  eventually  assumed  greater  distinct- 
ness on  my  senses.  I  seemed  to  hear  tumultuous 
voices,  the  roaring  of  drums,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  occasionally  peals  like  thunder :  I  felt  op- 
pressed by  the  glare  of  light.  Even  now,  I  am 
conscious  of  having  suffered  much  in  the  throes 
of  that  deep  and  feverish  sleep.  A  noise  like 
thunder,  and  a  violent  vibration,  startled  me  from 
my  uneasy  couch,  and  I  sprang  on  the  floor ;  I 
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looked  around  me  with  half-scattered  senses ;  my 
dreams  still  continued,  for  I  heard  the  shouts  and 
screams  of  hundreds  of  voices ;  the  drums  rolled 
their  alarms,  as  on  the  eve  of  battle;  numerous 
bells  clanged  forth  their  jangling-  notes,  and  the 
room  glared  red  with  rapid  flashes,  as  if  illumi- 
nated by  the  burstings  of  a  volcano.  Accustomed 
to  danger,  I  soon  collected  myself;  I  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  that  the  town  was  on  fire, 
and  that  the  conflagration  was  raging  around  the 
very  spot  where  I  was  sleeping.  It  was  the 
blowing  up  of  a  house  in  the  vicinity  that  had 
suddenly  aroused  me.  The  wind  blew  high,  and 
the  flame,  rolling  on  in  broad  sheets,  was  spread- 
ing from  house  to  house.  My  hotel  was  evidently 
burning!  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  did  not 
gaze  long.  I  rushed  toward  my  door,  but  at  the 
very  moment  I  recollected  the  lady  near  me.  I 
paused — I  confess  it — but  it  was  only  a  pause — 
whether  I  should  not  save  myself.  'What,  leave 
a  helpless  woman!  never!'  I  knocked  violently 
at  her  door — this  was  not  a  time  for  ceremony ;  I 
tried  with  all  my  strength  to  force  an  entry,  but  in 
vain ;  the  door  resisted  my  utmost  efforts.  Mean- 
while the  light  became  more  and  more  bright, 
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and  the  noise  of  the  crowd  increased  below,  as  if 
nearer  and  more  numerous.  I  sprang  to  my  door, 
and  found  it  closed;  I  remembered  well  locking 
it  before  going  to  bed  and  taking  the  key  out, 
but  had  utterly  forgotten  where  I  had  put  it. 
After  attempting  to  burst  it  open  with  my  foot,  I 
essayed  with  a  chair,  and  then  a  table,  till  both 
were  shivered  into  fragments,  without  as  much 
as  shaking  the  solid  fastenings.  I  relaxed  my 
exertions,  exhausted  and  bathed  in  perspiration. 
Once  more  I  went  to  the  window  to  try  and 
ascertain  my  exact  situation.  I  discovered  that 
the  conflagration  was  rapidly  hemming  me  in, 
and  that  they  were  actively  plying  fire-engines, 
and  now  and  then  blowing  up  houses  to  try  to 
arrest  its  progress.  As  I  could  see  by  the  light 
that  the  street  below  was  crowded  \vith  people, 
I  determined  to  call  for  assistance.  The  window- 
sashes  closed  by  a  construction  that  I  did  not 
understand,  and  my  efforts  to  open  them  were 
unavailing.  In  my  impatience  I  dashed  both 
hands  through  the  panes  of  glass,  and  though 
severely  cut  by  them,  I  felt  no  pain  at  the  time. 
The  smoke  poured  in  so  dense  and  hot  through 
the  aperture  I  had  made,  that  I  had  to  retire;  but 
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reaching-  the  window  a  second  time,  I  called 
loudly  for  aid.  Amid  the  clamour  of  voices  and 
the  roaring  of  the  flames,  a  cannon  could  scarcely 
have  been  heard.  I  hallooed  till  I  was  aware 
that  it  was  in  vain,  and  the  stifling  vapour  drove 
me  from  my  position. 

"  The  room  began  to  be  oppressively  hot,  and 
the  floor  parched  my  feet.  I  had  faced  death  in  a 
hundred  battle-fields,  and  feared  it  not;  but  to  die 
thus  amid  excruciating  and  protracted  torments! 
I  sank  dowTn  on  my  bed  in  despair.  The  black 
smoke  that  had  dashed  against  my  window  was 
now  mingled  with  gushes  of  dark-red  flame,  that 
shivered  the  remaining  panes,  and  covered  the 
room  with  a  murky  cloud.  '  Good  heavens !'  I 
exclaimed,  'it  is  all  over!  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  die  like  a  man.'  My  eyes,  irritated  by  the 
vapour,  wrere  filled  with  tears,  and  I  could  no 
longer  distinguish  objects;  my  body  was  scorch- 
ing, and  I  panted  for  breath,  inhaling  at  every 
respiration  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  At  this  time 
a  loud  splash  rattled  through  the  shivered  panes, 
and  I  was  deluged  with  a  shower  of  water.  The 
fire-engines  wrere  playing  on  the  house,  and  the 
streams  had  penetrated  my  chamber.  By  the 
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sudden  affusion  of  cold  water  I  was  restored  to 
life,  and  with  it  to  hope.  The  air  of  the  room 
was  more  clear  and"  freshened.  Once  more  I 
arose,  resolved  to  make  another  effort  at  pre- 
servation. I  seized  the  tongs  and  poker,  and 
tried  to  force  back  the  locks  of  the  two  doors. 
My  strength  seemed  to  increase  with  my  des- 
peration. I  toiled  till  the  skin  was  rubbed  from 
my  before  lacerated  hands,  and  they  were  bathed 
in  blood.  It  was  all  useless,  and  hope  died 
thoroughly  within  me.  Almost  fainting,  I  stag- 
gered back  against  the  wall.  In  that  position  I 
saw  my  reflection  in  a  large  Psyche,  and  in 
spite  of  my  absorbing  situation,  I  was  appalled 
at  my  appearance.  My  eyes  w^ere  haggard  and 
blood-shot;  my  hair,  bedewed  with  perspiration, 
hung  in  lank  spikes,  my  lips  were  black  and 
parched,  and  the  pallidness  of  my  skin  was 
frightfully  contrasted  with  spots  of  soot  and 
streaks  of  gore  from  my  bleeding  hands. 

"  What  I  have  related  was  but  the  events  of  a 
few  minutes,  for  hours  seemed  compressed  in  the 
hurried  thoughts  and  rapid  action  of  that  horrid 
period.  The  consummation  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. A  wooden  portico,  covered  with  tin,  just 
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under  my  window,  had  long-  resisted  the  furious 
element,  and  had  been  kept  below  ignition  by  the 
engines;  but  at  length,  overcome  by  the  intense 
heat  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  it  spouted  up 
in  a  pyramid  of  fire,  that  was  borne  by  the  wind, 
with  whirls  of  smothering  smoke,  immediately 
into  my  room.  My  lungs  were  so  overcome  with 
the  heated  and  deleterious  air,  that  I  felt  choked ; 
my  head  swam  round,  and  my  knees  were  sinking 
under  me.  I  remembered  to  have  heard  that  there 
is  always  in  such  cases  a  layer  of  pure  air  near 
the  floor,  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  face.  In  fact, 
I  did  breathe  more  freely  there.  I  listened  for 
human  accents  or  movements  in  the  house,  but 
heard  none.  All  at  once  the  noise  of  the  crowd 
subsided,  and  from  the  few  occasional  shouts 
through  speaking-trumpets,  I  understood  that  the 
house  was  about  to  be  blown  up.  I  almost 
felt  relieved  to  think  that  this  wTould  speedily 
terminate  my  dreadful  fate.  While  thus  extended 
on  the  floor,  my  eye  caught  the  door-key  near 
me.  I  remembered  afterward  having  hung  it  on 
a  nail  just  above,  from  which  it  had  fallen.  A 
ray  of  hope  rushed  into  my  mind.  I  seized  the 
key  and  gained  the  door;  but  the  dense,  sul- 
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phureous  medium  into  which  I  rose,  overpowered 
my  exhausted  frame.  I  reeled  round  and  fell 
senseless.  I  only  remember  that  as  I  sprang 
from  the  floor,  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  something- 
like  footsteps  and  voices,  and  that  as  I  fell  a  loud 
crash  rang  in  my  ears. 

"  How  long  1  lay  insensible  I  know  not.  When 
I  recovered  I  found  myself  on  a  bed  in  a  handsome 
room,  a  gentleman  in  black,  who  I  afterward  dis- 
covered was  a  physician,  close  by  me,  and  several 
servants  around.  As  soon  as  I  moved  he  begged 
me  to  remain  quiet,  and  indeed  I  had  no  other 
inclination.  I  felt  as  if  there  was  scarcely  force 
in  me  to  inhale  or  expire  my  breath.  I  had 
achings  in  my  lirnbs  and  a  soreness  along  my 
veins,  especially  in  my  arms ;  but  the  worst  of  all 
was  a  most  insufferable  nausea.  The  burns  were 
inconsiderable.  My  head  was  bathed  in  Cologne 
water,  leeches  applied  to  my  chest,  and  iced  water 
given  me  to  drink,  till  finally  the  irritability  of 
my  stomach  was  allayed.  It  was,  however,  three 
days  before  I  was  restored  to  any  thing  like  com- 
fort. Even  then  I  was  as  weak  as  a  child,  but 
the  disease  was  conquered.  I  had  made  many 
attempts  to  question  my  attendants,  and  they  had 
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as  often  positively  refused  to  talk  with  me.  When 
they  saw  me  really  convalescent,  my  queries  were 
satisfied.  How  had  I  been  saved1?  Who  had 
thought  of  the  stranger,  when  every  one  was 
intent  on  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  property  1 
Who  but  woman,  weak,  timid  woman ;  who,  care- 
less to  the  impulses  of  ambition,  perils  all  when 
she  can  serve  humanity !  My  lovely  neighbour 
had  been  awakened  by  her  father  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  hurried  off  to  a  place  of  safety.  As 
soon  as  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  were  assembled, 
and  she  saw  that  one  was  missing,  that  I  was  not 
there,  she  beseeched  the  firemen,  the  landlord,  the 
officers,  her  old  father,  to  save  me.  They  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  attempt  was  useless — 
madness.  Hardly  had  her  father  left  her  to  look 
after  his  trunks,  when  again  she  begged  and 
implored  the  firemen,  until,  moved  by  her  tears 
and  a  full  purse,  two  of  the  strongest  and  most 
resolute  offered  to  go.  But  who  was  to  show 
them  the  way1?  Before  the  question  could  well 
be  asked,  she  rushed  before  them,  while  a  scream 
was  heard  from  every  one  near  her.  She  led  the 
way  to  the  room  she  had  so  lately  occupied,  now 
almost  as  dark  as  night  with  smoke.  The  fire- 
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men  recoiled  till  they  saw  her  still  press  on.  A 
sturdy  blow  from  their  axes,  and  the  door  flew  in 
shivers.  A  fireman  rushing  in  raised  my  lifeless 
body  on  his  shoulders,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
companion  had  to  catch  up  and  bear  off  the  heroic 
girl,  who  had  sunk  on  the  floor  the  moment  she 
had  seen  my  prostrate  form.  '  And  where  is  my 
preserver!'  I  exclaimed,  when  I  had  heard  the 
history.  '  She  is  in  the  same  hotel  where  you 
are  at  present,'  said  the  physician ;  '  but  with  her 
delicate  frame,  her  convalescence  cannot  be  as 
rapid  as  yours.'  The  first  use,  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  I  made  of  my  returning  health,  was 
to  visit  one  to  whom  I  owed  every  thing.  With 
my  ardent  gratitude,  I  should  have  been  fasci- 
nated had  I  found  her  less  beautiful  or  less 
amiable;  as  it  was,  I  found  her  an  angel.  I  will 
not  tire  you  with  the  details  of  what  may  seem  to 
you  a  mawkish  love-story  of  common  romance. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  awful  night,  which  still 
makes  my  blood  run  cold,  made  me  what  I  still 
am — a  happy  husband." 
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TO    A    WILD    FLOWER. 


RAMBLING  through  the  wild  and  rugged  scenes 
bordering  a  small  branch  of  the  Patapsco,  I 
gathered  a  flower  which  has  been  a  favourite 
from  my  early  childhood.  Though  an  admirer  of 
these  loveliest  of  nature's  children,  I  am  an  untu- 
tored, an  unscientific  one,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
give  its  classical  name ;  for  it  is  only  known  to 
me  by  those  given  in  our  happy  school-days — 
"  The  Fair  Stranger,"  and  "  Mary  of  the  Wood." 


Fair,  beauteous  flower,  what  dost  thou  here 
Amid  so  wild,  so  rude  a  scene  ? 

It  is  not  meet  in  spot  so  drear, 

That  form  like  thine  should  e'er  be  seen; 
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Thou  sure  wert  meant  for  lady's  bower, 
Or  soft  and  sunny  woodland  slope, — 

Where  bees  hum  through  the  noontide  hour, 
And  all  is  bright  and  gay  as  hope. 


For  here  too  much  of  gloom  is  found, 

Here  enter  not  the  sunbeams  fair, 
Silent  as  death  is  all  around — 

Dark  as  the  visions  of  despair. 
These  fallen  trees  that  round  are  seen, 

These  rifted  rocks  of  rugged  form, 
Show  that  this  spot  hath  often  been 

Path  of  the  earthquake  and  the  storm ! 


Why  didst  thou  into  being  spring, 

Mid  shadow,  blight,  and  dull  decay — 
Why  dost  thou  here  thy  perfume  fling, 

Where  zephyr  scarce  can  find  its  way  ? 
Thine  is  the  lowly  poet's  fate, 

On  whom  fame's  sunlight  ne'er  hath  shone, 
He  lives  obscure  and  desolate. 

And  dies  unheeded  and  unknown. 
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Perchance  thou  dost  thus  brightly  bloom, 

To  show  to  those  who  wander  here — 
That  in  affliction's  darkest  gloom, 

And  in  life's  paths,  though  rough  and  drear, 
Some  joys  to  light  the  gloom  may  shine — 

That  flowers  in  rugged  paths  may  spring, 
And  o'er  hard  rocks  the  moss  and  vine 

Greenness  and  beauty  oft  may  fling. 


To  me  thou  bring'st  a  soothing  dream 
Of  youth  and  its  gay  laughing  hours, 

Of  sunb right  joys,  that  only  beam 
Once  cloudless  in  this  world  of  ours ; 

For  those  that  come  in  after-days, 
When  gone  is  youth's  bright  hope-winged  hour, 

Are  but  the  sunbeam's  fitful  rays, 
Seen  on  a  day  when  storm  clouds  lower. 


How  oft  in  life's  rose-lighted  mom, 

When  sporting  in  the  wild  wood's  shade, 

Thy  fragrance,  on  the  zephyr  borne, 
To  me  thy  lurking  place  betrayed. 
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Gladly  I  cull'd  thy  flow'rets  sweet, 
And  call'd  thee  "-Mary  of  the  Wood," 

"Fair  Stranger;"  'twas  for  thee  not  meet, 
To  bloom  unnamed  in  solitude ! 


How  many  recollections  rise 

When  on  thy  fairy  form  I  gaze ; 
Nor  can  I  still  the  heart-felt  sighs 

That  mem'ry  breathes  for  happier  days : 
Thou  bring'st  to  mind  companions  gone — 

The  lowly  school-house  in  the  wood — 
The  fav'rite  brook — the  shaded  lawn, 

Where  we  our  youthful  sports  pursued. 


Those  joys,  like  thy  pure,  fragrant  flowers, 

Alone  in  spring's  sweet  time  are  seen; 
But  thy  smooth  leaves,  in  wintry  hours, 

Still  wear  their  bright,  unchanging  green ; 
And  thus,  though  fled  is  pleasure's  bloom, 

Its  sober  tints  may  yet  be  mine, 
And,  e'en  in  age's  winter  gloom, 

Its  green  leaves  round  my  heart  may  twine, 

MRS.  G. 
11 
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OH!  THOUGHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  TENDER 
MELANCHOLY. 

EY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 


OH  !  thoughts  of  high  and  tender  melancholy, 
That  steal  with  holy  softness  o'er  the  soul ; 

Who  would  exchange  for  the'vain  noise  of  folly 
Your  soothing  influence  and  divine  control  1 

The  world's  delusive  colours  fade  before  ye, 
When  the  afflicted  breast  admits  your  sway ; 

Oh !  come  with  all  your  solemn  sweetness  o'er  me, 
And  chase  the  gloom  of  earthly  care  away. 

What  though  ye  wear  the  pensive  seal  of  sadness, 
And  bid  us  weep  o'er  idly  wasted  years  ? 

'Tis  yours  to  calm  the  tumult  and  the  madness 
Of  feverish  hopes  and  agonising  fears. 
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Pure  from  the  base  alloy  of  earthward  feeling, 
Ye  point  the  frailty  of  all  human  bliss ; 

To  breaking  hearts  and  tearful  eyes  revealing 
A  world  more  worthy  of  our  love  than  this. 
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BRIGHT  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine !  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye 
When  I  behold  thee;  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distant,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  'twixt  ALL  and  ONE, 

HENRY  VAUGHAN. 
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HELEN. 


BY    MRS.    HUGHES. 


[SEE  FRONTISPIECE.] 


"  WELL  !  here  I  am,"  said  Helen,  "  once  more  at 
my  own  beloved  home,  and  in  my  own  dear  little 
arbour,  ready  to  enjoy  pleasure  in  whatever  form 
it  may  appear  to  me.  And  in  how  many  tempting 
forms  does  it  not  present  itself?  Have  I  not  a 
splendid  home  and  one  of  the  kindest  and  best 
of  fathers'?  Am  I  not  my  own  mistress,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  myself  and  be  happy1? 
Have  I  not  many,  very  many,  kind  friends,  who 
are  all  eager  to  hail  my  first  entrance  into  life, 
and  who  will,  in  a  short  time,  hasten  with  their 
congratulations  and  kind  wishes  to  heighten  the 
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pleasure  of  my  birth-day  festivities'?  Even  my 
Julia,  my  dear  Julia-  though  so  distant,  is  at  this 
moment  hastening  to  me;  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
before  another  sun  has  set,  be  once  more  my 
beloved  companion;  the  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and 
sorrows.  Sorrows,  did  I  say "?  yes !  sorrows  must 
of  course  be  sometimes  mine ;  for  am  I  not  mortal, 
and  must  I  not,  therefore,  expect  to  share  the  com- 
mon fate  of  humanity'?  It  is  true,  I  have  never 
yet  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup ;  but  is  that  any  reason 
why  I  should  hope  always  to  be  exempt  from  it! 
Oh,  no!  sorrows  I  must  expect  occasionally  to 
meet  \vith,  and  have  only  to  hope  that  they  will 
never  be  self-created  ones.  Let  me  but  preserve 
my  heart  uncontaminated  by  the  various  tempt- 
ations which  surround  me,  and  I  think  I  can 
bear  whatever  else  may  assail  me.  This  is  my 
seventeenth  birth-day.  Life  is  at  present  as  fresh 
and  verdant  as  these  emeralds;"  and  as  the  lovely 
girl  spoke  she  took  hold  of  the  splendid  emerald 
necklace  that  hung  round  her  neck,  and  with  which 
her  father  had  that  morning  presented  her  as  a 
birth-day  gift.  "  Oh,  may  it  also  prove  as  bright, 
as  unsullied,  as  transparent.  One  only  wish  I 
have  to  breathe;  but  no,  I  will  not  allow  even 
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that  to  find  'a  habitation  and  a  name'  in  my 
bosom.  If  it  be  good  for  me,  it  will  not  be  with- 
held; if  not,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  denied." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
roused  her  from  the  reverie  into  which  she  had 
sunk;  but  scarcely  had  she  time  to  turn  to  see 
who  was  approaching  before  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  the  next  moment  her  friend  Julia  wTas  locked 
in  her  arms. 

"Oh,  how  unexpected !  how  delightful,"  cried 
Helen,  as  soon  as  her  surprise  and  agitation 
would  permit  her  to  speak;  "I  had  no  idea  you 
would  be  here  so  soon.  My  dear  Julia,  how 
rapidly  you  must  have  traveled." 

" Rapidly  enough,  certainly;  but  how  could  I 
do  otherwise  after  receiving  your  letter,  which 
informed  me  that  your  father  had  determined  very 
suddenly  to  take  you  from  school  and  instal  you 
at  once  into  the  dignities  of  mistress  of  this  man- 
sion of  Elm  Grove;  and  that  your  inauguration 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  a  splendid  ball,  at 
which  you  only  regretted  that  the  time  was  too 
short  to  allow  me  to  be  present.  But  do  you 
imagine  I  could  sleep  when  such  temptations 
urged  me  on.  I  set  off  almost  without  giving  my 
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maid  time  to  pack  up  my  clothes,  or  our  poor  old 
butler  time  to  put  on  his  best  wig  to  accompany 
me;  and  here  I  am,  you  see,  early  enough  both  to 
rest  after  my  journey,  and  to  dress  for  the  ball, 
where  I  hope  to  look  as  beautiful  as  you  do 
yourself.  But  tell  me,  ma  chere,  have  you  no 
questions  to  askl — no  one  to  enquire  after?" 

"  You  have  talked  so  fast,"  replied  Helen, 
smiling1,  "that  you  have  not  allowed  me  an 
opportunity  of  asking  after  your  mamma,  though 
I  have  been  anxiously  watching  for  one." 

"Oh!  that  is  an  unnecessary  enquiry ;  for  you 
well  know  I  should  not  have  been  standino-  here 

O 

at  this  moment  if  mamma  had  not  been  perfectly 
well.  But  is  there  nothing  else  that  you  would 
ask?" 

"  Yes ;  I  would  ask,  nay  beg  you,  my  dear 
Julia,  to  hasten  with  me  into  the  house,  to  get 
some  refreshment  and  repose  after  your  long 
journey." 

"  Now,  Helen,  this  is  provoking  of  you.  I  see 
by  the  colour  in  your  cheek,  and  the  half  con- 
scious smile  that  lurks  about  your  eyes  and 
mouth,  that  you  know  what  I  would  have  you 
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to  say.  So  do  not  let  me  have  the  pain  of  think- 
ing- that  you  have  learned  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  the 
few  short  months  that  we  have  been  separated." 

"  I  am  unconscious  of  having  done,  said,  or 
looked  any  thing  that  could  excite  such  a  sus- 
picion," returned  Helen,  while  a  slight  blush 
suffused  her  cheeks,  and  even  tinged  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  neck." 

"Then  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  you  that,  during  the  month's  vacation  that 
you  spent  with  me  last  winter,  a  certain  young 
man  was  of  our  party,  who  appeared  to  me,  at 
least,  not  only  to  take  great  pains  to  make  him- 
self agreeable,  but  even  to  have  succeeded  very 
tolerably ;  for,  though  we  were  sometimes  so  com- 
pletely blocked  up  with  the  snow,  that  we  could 
neither  get  out  ourselves,  nor  could  any  one  come 
to  us,  I  do  not  remember  ever  once  seeing  you 
look  at  all  ennuyce ;  and  yet  you  have  not  the 
politeness — I  will  not  talk  about  kindness,  for  that 
seems  to  have  evaporated  with  the  heat  of  the 
summer  sun — to  ask  whether  he  is  still  living." 

"I  left  him  in  too  good  health  to  admit  of 
much  apprehension  for  his  life,"  replied  Helen, 
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still  blushing1,  but  trying1  to  hide  her  confusion 
by  bending  to  gather  some  flowers,  and  presenting 

* 

them  to  her  friend. 

"  These  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  Helen,  but 
I  see  no  forget-me-not  among  them ;  and  I  would 
not  give  that  one  little  emblem  of  constancy  for 
all  the  flowers  of  the  richest  parterre" 

"  My  dear  Julia,  you  look  as  serious,  and  speak 
in  as  upbraiding  a  tone,  as  though  I  had  been 
acting  the  part  of  a  coquette." 

"And  something  very  like  that  I  should  think 
you  w^ere,  Helen,  if  I  could  believe  you  to  have 
lost  all  interest  for  Edward  Grey." 

"I  cannot  see  how  such  a  charge  could  pos- 
sibly be  alleged  against  me,  with  respect  to  a  man 
who  never  professed  to  be  more  than  a  friend." 

"  A  friend !  yes ;  but  how  tender  a  friend.  How 
ceaseless  were  his  attentions,  how  expressive 
were  his  looks!  Come,  Helen,  be  frank,  and 
own  that  there  was  more,  much  more  than  mere 
friendship  in  his  manner." 

"  And  of  what  use  would  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment be,  my  dear  Julia,"  said  Helen,  struggling 
to  speak  with  composure.  If  my  childish  and 
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inexperienced  fancy  drew  other  conclusions  from 
attentions  which  were  doubtless  occasioned  by 
the  entire  absence  of  all  other  objects  to  attract 
him,  with  the  exception  of  yourself,  my  dear 
Julia,  whom  I  saw  plainly,  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  treat  as  a  sister,  would  it  not  be 
weakness  in  me  to  encourage  such  ideas,  when 
experience  has  proved  to  me  their  fallacy." 

"But  how  can  that  be  proved?  Have  I  not 
told  you,  letter  after  letter,  that  every  epistle  I 
have  received  from  him,  since  he  left  us,  has  been 
filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  you,  and  that  he 
desires  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  to  be 
able  to  come  and  whisper  his  tale  of  love  into 
your  ear.  But,  Helen,  Edward  is  poor,  and  has 
nothing  to  offer  you  but  a  fond,  devoted  heart. 
Yet,  if  he  could  hope  that  you  would  smile  upon 
and  encourage  his  efforts,  I  am  very  sure  that  his 
talents  and  genius  are  such,  that  he  would  over- 
come the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  attain  a  height 
from  which  even  your  father  would  not  disdain  to 
receive  him  for  his  daughter." 

"  He  has  certainly  shown  considerable  talent 
in  selecting  such  an  advocate,"  said  Helen,  while 
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her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  whole  countenance 
glowed  with  the  delightful  idea  that  had  been 
presented  to  her  mind. 

"Then,  may  he  not  come,  dear  Helen?"  asked 
Julia,  fixing-  her  eyes  with  a  penetrating  look 
upon  the  face  of  her  friend;  "speak,  dearest 
Helen,  and  tell  me  if  he  may  not  come." 

Helen  hesitated  for  a  single  instant,  but  immedi- 
ately recollecting  herself,  she  said  in  a  composed 
and  steady  voice,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  appli- 
cations so  indirect;"  and  then,  as  if  determined  to 
put  a  decided  stop  to  the  subject,  she  added,  "but 
come,  dear  Helen,  I  do  not  know  what  my  papa 
will  say  to  me  for  keeping  you  here  so  long, 
instead  of  taking  you  to  him ;  for  I  assure  you, 
though  you  have  never  seen  much  of  each  other, 
you  are  a  great  favourite  of  his ;  besides,  it  is 
full  time  that  you  should  be  thinking  of  prepar- 
ing yourself  for  the  company  that  may  soon  be 
expected." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  ball,  which 
passed  off  much  as  other  balls  pass  off,  where  the 
gentlemen  flatter,  and  the  ladies  blush,  and  flirt, 
and  try  to  be  bewitching.  Helen,  who  had  not 
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a  particle  of  affectation  in  her  nature,  nor  a  feeling 
of  exclusiveness,  smiled  on  all  in  the  fall  radiance 
of  her  native  loveliness ;  and  never  had  that  beauty 
appeared  more  brilliant,  more  bewitching;  for  a 
something  within  whispered  to  her  heart  that  she 
was  beloved  where  alone  she  wished  to  be  so; 
and  the  delightful  idea  gave  additional  lustre  to 
eyes  which  at  all  times  shone  like  brilliants, 
and  illumined  her  whole  face  with  a  smile  of 
that  happiness  which  glowed  within.  Her  fond 
parent  looked  at  her  with  all  the  pride  of  the 
father  beaming  in  his  eyes ;  and  as  Helen  caught 
a  glance  of  his  fond  and  admiring  countenance, 
her  face  glowed  with  a  yet  brighter  beam  of 
joy,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  a  yet  fuller 
tide  of  happiness.  At  times,  it  is  true,  a  start- 
ling thought  flashed  across  her  mind,  but  it  fled 
as  quickly  as  it  came,  for  she  said  to  herself,  "  He 
loves  me  too  dearly  to  oppose  my  happiness;  and 
he  has  too  much  experience  in  life  not  to  know 
that  wealth  is  far  from  being  the  most  important 
ingredient  in  the  cup  of  bliss.  Oh,  yes !  he  lives 
but  for  me,  and  will,  I  know,  only  desire  to  see 
me  happy;"  and  again  the  pure  heart  of  the 
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youthful  Helen  throbbed,  and  her  beautiful  face 
beamed  again  with  its  own  peculiar  smile  of 
happiness. 

The  following  morning  saw  Helen  less  bril- 
liantly beautiful,  perhaps ;  for  the  fatigue  and  late 
hours  of  the  preceding  night,  to  which  she  was  as 
yet  a  total  stranger,  had  caused  the  roses  on  her 
cheek  to  assume  a  paler  hue,  and  a  slight  degree 
of  languor  to  be  visible  in  her  eyes;  but  the  same 
happy  smiles  played  over  her  features ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see,  that  though  less  animated,  she  was 
not  at  all  less  happy. 

"  How  I  wish  Edward  Grey  could  see  you  at 
this  moment,  Helen,"  said  Julia,  as  her  friend 
sat  by  her  side,  twining  some  flowers  into  a 
wreath ;  "  I  always  used  to  think  that  the  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  your  complexion  was  one  of  your 
chief  beauties,  but  I  find  this  morning,  when  you 
are  un  pen  pdle,  that  you  are  independent  of 
such  factitious  circumstances  as  brightness  of 
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complexion  or  symmetry  of  feature,  and  that  it  is 
merely  that 

'The  soul  shines  through  and  quickens  all.' 
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that  makes  us  look,  and  look  again,  as  though  we 
never  could  have  enough." 

"  Pray,  Julia,  how  long  have  you  been  prac- 
tising the  art  of  flattery,"  asked  Helen;  "you 
certainly  have  arrived  at  a  most  extraordinary 
degree  of  excellence,  and  must,  no  doubt,  have 
studied  under  a  most  accomplished  teacher." 

"  Did  I  ever  require  any  instructions  to  awaken 
me  to  the  charms  of  my  dear  Helen1?"  said  Julia, 
half  reproachfully;  "or  was  I  ever  niggardly 
in  expressing  the  admiration  that  I  felt  1" 

"But  you  seern  now  to  flatter  me  in  a  more 
studied  manner,"  returned  Helen,  smiling;  "and, 
to  do  so,  to  try  how  much  my  vanity  will  bear; 
but  before  you  used  only  to  flatter  me  for  the  sake 
of  letting  me  know  how  much  you  loved  me. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  like  the  manner  you  speak  to  me 
now  half  so  well  as  when  you  used  to  throw  your 
arms  about  my  neck  and  exclaim,  '  You  beautiful 
Helen,  how  dearly  I  love  you!' 

"  Then,  beautiful  Helen,  how  dearly  I  love 
you!"  cried  Julia,  throwing  her  arms  as  she 
spoke  round  the  neck  of  her  friend;  "and  how 
much  I  wish  you  would  give  me  permission  to 
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tell  cousin  Ned,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  write 
this  morning — and  may  I  not  tell  him  ] — that  if  he 
were  to  come  to  Elm  Grove  and  throw  himself 
at  your  feet,  you  would  not  try  to  kill  him  with 
your  frowns." 

"  Oh!  not  for  the  world  would  I  have  you  tell 
him  such  a  thing.  My  dear  Julia,  you  surely  could 
not  imagine  me  capable  of  such  an  indelicacy." 

"  Oh,  do  not  misunderstand  me,  and  suppose  I 
meant  to  tell  him  so  as  a  message  from  you ;  far 
from  it,  I  assure  you.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
from  you,  that  I  was  not  incorrect  in  my  conjec- 
tures, when  I  fancied  you  could  not  be  so  cruel  as 
to  reject  him;  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  excite 
a  hope  in  his  bosom,  with  the  possible  chance  of 
his  being  disappointed.  Then  just  tell  me,  dearest 
Helen,  would  you  be  angry  if  he  presumed  to  pay 
you  a  visit1?" 

"  As  your  cousin,  Julia,  you  must  be  sure  that 
both  my  father  and  I  would  make  him  a  welcome 
visiter." 

"  But  it  is  not  as  my  cousin  that  he  would  wish 
to  come.  Helen,  it  is  in  the  character  of  your 
lover,  and  in  that  alone,  that  he  would  ever  again 
wish  to  approach  you.  Yet,  so  diffident  is  he  of 
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himself,  that  1  believe  he  never  would  have  reso- 
lution to  come  forward  unless  I  could  give  him 
some  little  encouragement.  Say  then,  Helen ! 
may  I  tell  him  that  I  think  he  might  venture  to 
make  the  experiment  of  a  visit1?" 

"  Certainly  not!"  returned  Helen  firmly.  "  No 
invitation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  must  be  given 
upon  my  authority." 

"  Then,  if  he  were  to  come  authorised  by  your 
father,  what  would  you  say  then1?" 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  then  to  consider  what 
I  would  say,"  replied  Helen,  endeavouring  to 
hide  the  colour  that  she  felt  was  rushing  into 
her  cheeks,  by  bending  over  and  smelling  some 
flowers  that  were  near  her. 

"Then  my  advice  to  him  shall  simply  be,  that 
he  should  write  to  your  father  and  state  his 
wishes,  and " 

But  here  Julia  was  prevented  from  finishing 
her  speech,  and  Helen  saved  the  necessity  of  an 
answer,  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  came  to 
inform  her  that  her  father  wished  to  speak  with 
her  in  the  library  immediately.  Glad  to  be 
released  from  her  embarrassment,  and  anxious 
to  conceal  the  agitated  flutter  of  delight  that  the 
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idea  of  Edward  Grey's  coming  forward  with  a 
manly  and  direct  application  to  her  father  had 
produced;  Helen  flew  in  an  instant  to  the  library, 
where  she  found  her  father  seated  at  a  table  with 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Shut  the  door,  my  love,"  said  he,  "and  come 
and  sit  down  by  me ;  for  I  have  business  of  im- 
portance to  talk  to  you  about." 

An  undefined  feeling;  of  terror  seized  Helen's 
mind  as  her  father  spoke,  and  she  could  not  help 
trembling'  as  she  placed  herself  by  his  side. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  as  he  spoke, 
"  you  are  now  seventeen,  and  have  assumed  the 
character  of  a  woman." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  replied  Helen,  making  a  strong 
effort  to  speak  cheerfully;  "but  with  very  little 
right,  I  am  afraid,  to  assume  such  a  dignity." 

"  With  more,  I  believe,  than  the  generality  of 
your  sex  have  at  the  same  age ;  and  it  is  my  con- 
viction, Helen,  of  the  maturity  of  your  mind  and 
the  soundness  of  your  judgment,  that  has  induced 
me  to  send  for  you,  that  I  may  converse  with  you 
on  a  subject  of  great  importance.  Helen's  heart 
sunk  within  her,  and  she  made  a  vain  effort  to 
speak.  You  remember  my  cousin,  Sir  Archibald 
12 
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Renwick,  Helen1?"  he  continued.  "You  surely 
must  remember  him,  my  dear]"  he  added,  after 
pausing  a  few  moments  for  his  daughter's  assent. 

"  I  believe  I  do,  papa,"  said  the  trembling 
girl,  endeavouring  to  speak  with  composure,  and 
making  a  strong  effort  not  to  appear  frightened; 
was  he  not  very  proud  and  very  cross  ?" 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  you,  my  dear ; 
and  when  you  thought  him  cross,  it  was  doubt- 
less but  the  result  of  his  anxiety  to  correct  any 
little  foible  that  he  saw  in  you." 

"When  he  knew  I  had  so  good  a  father,  I 
think  he  might  have  been  content  to  leave  me  to 
the  care  of  that  father;  and  I  should  certainly 
have  been  much  more  obliged  to  him  had  he 
done  so." 

"  Helen,  my  dear,  that  is  the  most  ungrateful 
speech  I  ever  heard  you  utter;  but  I  forgive  you, 
for  I  believe  you  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
obligations  you  are  under  to  Sir  Archibald.  It 
is  a  subject  I  have  avoided  speaking  to  you  upon 
till  you  were  of  an  age  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  it.  That  time,  I  trust,  is  now  arrived,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  that  I  have  sent  for  you  this 
morning."  Helen  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  her 
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father  proceeded :  "  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Helen, 
whether  you  are  aware  that  the  splendid  estate  on 
which  we  now  reside,  as  well  as  another,  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  you. 
Did  you  know  that,  my  dear?" 

"Yes,  papa,  I  have  heard  it;  but  never  felt 
very  much  obliged  to  him  for  it." 

"  That  could  only  arise  from  your  ignorance  of 
the  immense  value  of  the  bequest." 

"  Or  rather,"  returned  Helen,  venturing,  for  the 
first  time,  to  raise  her  eyes  to  her  father's  face, 
"  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  by  which  it 
was  held." 

"  It  is  only  the  natural  modesty  of  your  disposi- 
tion, my  dear  child,  that  makes  the  tenure  appear 
to  you  an  uncertain  one.  I  own  the  will  to  have 
been  ambiguously  worded,  and  to  be  far  from 
expressing  what  I  know  to  have  been  the 
meaning  of  my  dear  friend;  so  that  when  you 
were  informed,  as  you  have  been,  no  doubt, 
by  some  officious  person,  that  the  will  stipu- 
lated that  you  should  have  the  full  and  free 
use  of  the  income  arising  from  these  estates  till 
his  nephew,  Henry  Beauclerc,  was  of  age;  but 
that  in  case  of  your  not  becoming  the  wife  of 
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that  favourite  nephew  within  the  year  after  his 
majority,  the  said  estates  were  to  revert  to  him. 
Now  this  ambiguity  of  expression  has  been  a 
subject  of  great  anxiety  to  me;  for  the  circum- 
stance of  your  not  becoming  his  wife  might  not 
only  arise  from  your  refusing  to  be  so,  but  might 
occur  from  his  never  putting  it  into  your  power  to 
be  his;  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  your 
modesty  took  the  alarm,  and  you  persuaded  your- 
self that  he  would  never  give  you  the  offer,  but 
simply  abide  by  the  letter,  and  take  the  estate  to 
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himself,  which  he  certainly  might  have  done ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  would  have  afforded 
you  any  redress.  You  may  easily  imagine,  there- 
fore, my  anxiety  on  the  subject,  and  how  much 
that  anxiety  increased  as  the  time  approached  for 
young  Beauclerc's  being  of  age;  and  more  espe- 
cially as  he  has  been  abroad  so  many  years, 
pursuing  his  studies  on  the  continent;  which  has 
prevented  him  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
you,  my  dear  Helen,  and  being  sensible  of  the 
treasure  he  would  get  in  such  a  wife,  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  fortune  that  awaited  him."  Helen 
was  so  overpowered  with  the  various  emotions  that 
rushed  upon  her  mind,  that  she  sat  totally  unable 
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to  interrupt  her  father,  who  thus  proceeded: — 
"  This  letter,  however," — and  as  he  spoke  he  held 
up  the  open  letter,  which  he  had  retained  in  his 
hand  from  the  time  of  his  daughter's  entering  the 
the  room, — "this  letter  sets  all  difficulties  at  rest; 
for  it  is  from  Beauclerc  himself,  announcing  to  me 
that  he  will  be  of  age  on  the  twentieth  of  this 
month,  and  asking  permission  to  come  down  here 
immediately  after,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  very 
modestly  expresses  it,  of  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  acceptable  to  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
this,  Helen?  Has  not  this  young  man  proved 
himself  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman1?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  both,"  replied 
the  agitated  girl,  struggling  to  subdue  her  feel- 
ings and  to  speak  with  firmness ;  "  and  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  had  the  delicacy  to  ask  permission 
first  before  he  came ;  as  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
refuse  him  by  letter  than  in  person." 

"What  do  you  mean]"  asked  the  astonished 
parent;  but  looking  at  the  same  time  as  if  he 
thought  he  could  not  have  heard  her  right. 

"  My  dear  father,  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
or  give  you  pain  in  any  way,  but  I  can  never  be 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Beauclerc." 
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"Helen!  is  it  possible  you  can  have  allowed 
yourself  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement  with 
any  one  unknown  to  me?" 

"  No  !  my  dear  papa,"  replied  Helen,  in  a  tone 
of  great  distress  and  agitation;  "  I  have  formed  no 
engagement ;  no  one  has  ever  sought  to  draw  me 
into  one." 

"Then  you  can  surely  have  no  objection  to  see 
this  young  man,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
trying,  as  he  says,  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
you!" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  my  dear  papa!  do  not  ask  me  to 
see  him ;  for  I  would  not  sell  myself  for  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  estates  which  will  now  be  his. 
Why  then  should  I  see  him,  and  give  both  myself 
and  him  the  pain  of  a  personal  refusal1?" 

-"This  is  childishness  and  folly  in  the  greatest 
extreme,  Helen,"  said  her  father,  whose  looks 
showed  how  much  he  was  astonished  and  dis- 
pleased at  her  unexpected  opposition ;  "  but 
remember,  though  you  may  be  willing  to  trifle 
with  your  own  good,  I  am  too  much  your  friend 
to  permit  you  to  do  so;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
only  write  to  Mr.  Beauclerc,  and  request  him  to 
come  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  I  shall  likewise, 
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Helen,  expect  you  to  receive  him  as  he  ought  to 
be  received." 

0 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  papa!"  cried  Helen,  throw- 
ing herself  in  an  agony  of  grief  on  her  knees  at 
her  father's  feet,  "  do  not  require  such  a  sacrifice 
of  me ;  I  have  ever  been  obedient  to  your  com- 
mands, and  would  do  any  thing  to  prove  my 
submission  to  your  will,  except  bestowing  my 
hand  upon  a  man  who  can  never  possess  my 
heart.  Oh,  do  not,  do  not  ask  me  to  sell  myself 
for  the  wealth  I  despise  !" 

"  You  speak  like  a  child,  Helen,  and  as  such 
you  must  be  treated.  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to 
talk  of  despising  wealth,  who  have  never  learned 
its  value  by  experiencing  any  deficiency ;  but  it 
is  my  place  to  prevent  your  pursuing  this  wild 
romance,  and  to  take  care  that,  however  you  may 
despise  riches,  you  shall  never  suffer  from  the 
want  of  them." 

"  There  can  be  no  danger  of  such  an  alternative, 
from  my  not  marrying  Mr.  Beauclerc,"  remon- 
strated the  weeping  daughter;  "for  we  should 
still  have  an  abundance  for  happiness  and  com- 
fort; and  I  have  no  taste  for  extravagance  or 
ostentation.  Keep  me  but  from  the  misery  of 
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giving  my  hand  where  my  heart  can  never 
accompany  it,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  live  in 
the  most  retired  simplicity.  Oh  say,  my  dearest 
papa,  that  you  will  not  urge  your  poor  Helen  to 
such  misery!"  and  as  she  spoke  Helen  clasped 
her  arms  around  her  father's  knees,  at  which  she 
still  knelt,  and  wept  in  an  agony  of  agitation. 

"  Get  up,  Helen,"  said  the  father,  in  an  angry 
tone ;  and  taking  hold  of  her  hand  and  raising  her 
as  he  spoke:  "you  seem  to  have  forgotten  your- 
self entirely.  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my 
daughter  had  more  common  sense  than  to  indulge 
a  violent  antipathy  against  a  man  she  never  saw, 
and  of  whom  she  never  heard  any  thing  but  what 
was  highly  honourable." 

"  I  have  no  antipathy  to  Mr.  Beauclerc,  papa," 
replied  Helen,  struggling  to  speak  with  compo- 
sure; "on  the  contrary,  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
young  man  of  the  highest  respectability;  but, 
notwithstanding  that,  it  is  impossible  I  can  ever 
love  him." 

"Helen!"  cried  the  startled  and  alarmed  parent, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  his  daughter's  face  as  he  spoke, 
as  though  he  would  see  into  her  very  heart;  "you 
love  another?"  Helen,  trembling  so  that  she 
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could  scarcely  stand,  hung  her  head  in  silence. 
"  You  have  deceived  me,  Helen,"  he  continued, 
"  and  I  can  no  longer  respect  my  daughter." 

"  No,  my  father,"  said  the  lovely  girl,  assum- 
ing all  her  native  dignity,  "  I  have  never  deceived 
you.  I  told  you  that  I  had  formed  no  engage- 
ment; that  no  one  had  ever  sought  to  draw  me 
into  one,  and  I  told  you  the  truth." 

"Then,  for  a  mere  childish  prepossession,  a 
fancy  for  some  one  who  neither  loves,  nor  desires 
to  be  loved  by  you,  a  princely  fortune,  and  all  the 
blessings  that  wealth  can  secure,  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. But  this  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent;  and, 
therefore,  I  command  you,  Helen,  to  prepare  to 
receive  Mr.  Beauclerc  as  your  destined  husband." 

"  Whenever  I  have  understood  your  wishes, 
my  dear  papa,"  said  Helen,  with  a  calmness  she 
had  not  before  been  able  to  command,  "that 
knowledge  has  always  been  sufficient  to  govern 
my  actions ;  but,  in  this  instance,  \vhere  the  hap- 
piness of  my  future  life  is  at  stake,  and  I  feel  that 
submission  would  not  be  duty,  but  weakness,  and 
even  guilt,  I  cannot  hesitate  about  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  especially  when  I  shall  myself  be 
the  only  sufferer  from  the  sacrifice  that  1  make." 
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Saying  this,  she  was  about  to  leave  the  library, 
when  her  father,  almost  convulsed  with  agitation, 
cried  out — 

"Helen,  stop  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say! 
Stop  and  hear,  that,  by  adhering  to  your  deter- 
mination, you  will  plunge,  not  only  yourself,  but 
your  aged  father,  in  poverty,  and  even  want." 

"Those  can  only  be  comparative  terms,  my 
dear  father.  Our  situation,  in  comparison  to 
what  it  is  at  present,  might  be  said  to  be  that  of 
poverty;  but  yet,  how  far,  very  far,  would  it  be 
from  it  in  reality." 

"Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  such  an  idea, 
Helen;  for  you  would,  as  I  have  already  said, 
plunge  your  father,  in  his  old  age,  in  all  the 
miseries  of  the  most  abject  poverty." 

"  Still,"  said  Helen,  whose  judgment  was  too 
strong  to  be  blinded  by  mere  assertions,  "  it  can 
only  be  what  you  call  poverty ;  for  you  have  had, 
what  you  yourself  call  a  princely  income,  at  your 
disposal  for  several  years,  and  must  have  saved 
many  thousands,  which  shall  be  yours,  my  dear 
papa;  for  your  Helen  would  not  deprive  you  of 
the  smallest  portion  beyond  what  her  simple 
maintenance  may  require." 
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"  Oh,  Helen !  how  little  do  you  know  the  real 
state  of  things ;  but  ygu  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  it.  I  must  humble  myself  to  my  daughter, 
and  confess  what  I  had  hoped  for  ever  to  have 
concealed  from  her.  Helen,  the  father  who  now 
stands  trembling1  before*  you  has  been,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  the  slave  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing vice,  which  has  swallowed  up  not  only  his 
own  fortune,  but  all  that  he  could  save  of  yours; 
and  the  moment  that  sees  you  driven  from  Elm 
Grove,  will  doom  your  parent's  gray  hairs  to 
poverty  and  misery."  At  these  words  an  ashy 
paleness  came  over  Helen's  countenance,  and  she 
gasped  as  if  on  the  point  of  suffocation.  "  Take 
your  choice  then,  Helen,"  continued  her  father, 
whose  agitation  scarcely  left  him  the  power  of 
utterance,  "whether  you  will  exert  the  native 
energy  of  your  mind  and  overcome  a  childish 
prepossession,  or  blast  your  future  life  with  the 
recollection  of  having  been  your  father's  mur- 
derer; for  I  swear  by  all — " 

"  Oh!  stop,  stop!"  cried  Helen,  in  an  agony  of 
terror;  "oh,  do  not  finish  the  dreadful  sentence, 
and  I  will  do  all  that  you  require  of  me." 

"Do  you  promise  this,  Helen,  or  is  it  a  mere 
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evasion,  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
moment?"  asked  her  father,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her 
with  a  penetrating  look. 

'  "  You  have  never  known  me  in  the  practice  of 
using  evasions  on  the  most  trifling  subjects;  it  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  I  should  use  them  at 
such  a  time  as  this." 

"  I  consider  your  word  pledged  then,"  returned 
he;  "and  remember,  Helen,  wrhat  depends  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  it;  for  never  will  I  survive  the 
exposure  that  must  succeed  the  breach  of  your 
promise." 

"I  have  always  held  my  promises  sacred,  what- 
ever they  might  cost  me,"  replied  the  almost 
sinking  girl. 

"I  will  not  doubt  you,  my  dearest  child,"  said 
the  father,  pressing  his  daughter's  passive,  nay, 
almost  lifeless  hand;  " and  will  now  look  forward 
to  the  happiness  that  is  in  store  for  us."  Helen 
gave  a  cold  shiver,  and  he  proceeded :  "  Believe 
me,  my  own  beloved  daughter,  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  you  will  thank  me  for  having 
saved  you  from  impending  ruin,  and  will  wonder 
how  you  could  ever  have  thought  of  plunging 
into  it.  Cheer  up,  my  child,  for  there  is  much 
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happiness  in  store  for  us  all ;  and  believe  me,  it 
shall  be  the  study  ^of  my  life  to  show  my 
gratitude." 

"  May  I  not  go  into  my  own  room,  papa," 
asked  Helen,  who  had  scarcely  power  to  make 
her  voice  heard. 

"Yes!  go,  my  dear;  go  and  compose  yourself, 
and  prepare  to  receive  your  lover,  to  whom  I  will 
write  immediately,  and  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
with  you  in  a  very  few  hours." 

With  tottering  steps  Helen  reached  her  cham- 
ber, and,  closing  the  door,  she  seated  herself  on 
the  nearest  chair;  and  crossing  her  hands  on 
her  bosom,  she  sat  stupified  almost  beyond  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  misery.  How  long  she 
might  have  remained  in  this  state  is  uncertain, 
had  she  not  been  roused  by  Julia,  who  had 
opened  the  door  very  gently,  and  peeped  in  to  see 
how  her  friend  was  engaged,  before  she  entered ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her,  than, 
alarmed  at  the  state  she  was  in,  she  flew  to  her, 
exclaiming,  "My  dear  Helen,  what  is  the  matter] 
you  are  very  ill ;  what  can  I  do  for  you — let  me 
send  for  your  father]" 

"Oh!  no,  no!"  cried  Helen,  rousing  herself, 
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"do  not  send  for  any  body;  only  let  me  alone,  I 
shall  be  better  soon." 

"  But  you  are  very  ill,  Helen,  and  ought  to 
have  something1  to  relieve  you!  Do  tell  me  what 
you  think  will  do  you  good." 

"Oh!  nothing,  nothing!"  exclaimed  Helen; 
"  nothing  can  do  me  any  good !  nothing  can 
relieve  me!"  and  as  she  spoke  she  burst  into  a 
violent  flood  of  tears. 

Beginning  to  suspect  that  it  was  agitation  of 
mind,  and  not  bodily  pain,  which  had  worked  so 
sudden  a  change  in  the  looks  of  her  friend,  Julia 
very  wisely  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  let 
her  relieve  herself  in  this  natural  manner,  and, 
therefore,  refrained  from  saying  any  thing  to  check 
the  flow  of  her  tears ;  but,  sitting  down  close  by 
her,  she  drew  her  head  gently  to  her,  and,  laying 
it  on  her  shoulder,  she  waited  quietly  till  Helen's 
full  heart  had  relieved  itself  by  a  long  and  copious 
discharge  of  tears.  After  having  wept  long  and 
abundantly,  Helen  raised  her  head  and  said,  "  My 
dear  Julia,  let  me  beg  you  to  leave  me  for  a  while, 
for  I  have  much  to  think  about  and  to  discipline 
my  mind  to,  and  would  be  better  for  a  while  even 
without  my  dear  Julia." 
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"  Oh !  do  not  send  me  from  you  Helen,  remon- 
strated her  friend :  you  know  you  have  always 
said  I  should  share  your  griefs  as  well  as  your 
pleasures,  and  surely  you  will  not  now  deny  me 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  doing1  so." 

"  Of  my  griefs'?"  said  Helen  ;  "  did  I  ever  talk 
of  grief  ?  Oh  how  little  did  I  then  know  the  import 
of  the  word!" 

"  If  you  now  know  more  of  its  meaning,  let  me, 
my  dearest  Helen,  endeavour  to  soften  the  pain  by 
directing  your  thoughts  to  a  pleasanter  channel. 
I  have  a  letter  here  for  you,"  added  Julia,  taking 
one  from  her  bosom  as  she  spoke,  "  which  I  was 
requested  to  give  you  the  moment  I  received  it : 
and  have  only  waited  till  you  were  disengaged 
from  your  father  to  fulfil  the  commission.  Helen, 
it  is  from  one  whose  only  wish  is  to  make  you 
happy.  It  is  from  Edward  Lea."  Helen,  who  had 
scarcely  before  been  conscious  that  her  friend  was 
speaking,  started  as  the  name  of  Edward  Lea  was 
pronounced,  as  though  she  had  been  stung  by  a 
serpent;  and,  disengaging  herself  from  Julia's 
embrace,  she  flew  almost  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Helen,  and  think 
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that  I  mean  to  draw  you  into  any  clandestine 
proceeding's.  Neither  Edward  nor  I  have  any 
wish  that  this  letter  should  be  concealed  from 
your  father  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  given 
it  to  you  if  I  had  had  an  opportunity  in  his 
presence,  and  would  wish  you  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  it  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it 
yourself.  Take  it  then,  Helen;  for  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing-  so  soothing  to  grief  as  the  words 
of  love  and  tenderness.  And  as  Julia  spoke,  she 
approached  her  friend  and  held  the  letter  out  to 
her." 

"  Julia,"  said  Helen,  with  a  look  of  solemnity 
that  almost  petrified  her  friend,  "even  had  circum- 
stances been  very  different  from  what  they  now 
are,  I  would  not  have  taken  any  letter  sent  as 
this  has  been;  but,  situated  as  I  am  now,  no 
matter  how  it  may  have  been  sent,  it  never 
can  be  received  by  me.  And  further,  Julia,  I 
must  request,  that  from  this  moment  you  will 
never  again  either  speak  to  me  of  your  cousin, 
or  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  me  to  receive  any 
communications  from  him.  If  you  will  not  do 
this,"  added  Helen,  as  the  big  drops  chased  each 
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other  down  her  cheeks,  "I  must  deprive  myself  of 
my  only  remaining  source  of  comfort,  and  must 
tear  myself  from  my  dear  Julia  herself." 

Julia  was  too  much  astonished  at  this  address 
to  be  able  at  first  to  make  any  reply ;  at  length 
she  said,  "  This  is  very  extraordinary,  Helen,  and 
what  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  It  is 
scarcely  two  hours  since  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Edward  needed  only  the  sanction  of  your 
father  to  make  him  an  acceptable  suitor,  and  now 
I  am  forbidden  ever  to  mention  his  name." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Julia,"  said  Helen,  "  but  a 
very  few  words  will  explain  it  all.  At  the  time 
you  refer  to,  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  any  one  of  whom  my 
father  approved  ;  but  now  that  is  no  longer  the 
case,  for  I  have  promised  to  become  the  wife  of 
another." 

"  The  wife  of  another !"  exclaimed  Julia. 
"  The  wife  of  one  man  while  your  heart  belongs 
to  another.  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  my  noble 
minded  Helen  that  has  done  this  !  And  have  I 
nattered  and  deceived  into  hopes  of  bliss  one  of 
the  warmest  and  most  generous  hearts  that  ever 
beat  in  a  human  bosom  1" 
13 
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"  Oh !  stop,  Julia !  I  entreat  you,"  cried  Helen, 
with  a  look  of  misery  that  called  forth  the 
tenderest  sympathy  of  her  friend,  "  stop,  I 
beseech  you,  and  do  not  stab  a  heart  which  is 
already  so  deeply  wounded.  I  have  done,  Julia, 
what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  call  upon 
you  to  assist  and  strengthen  me  in  the  performance 
of  it."  .  . 

"  One  only  request  I  will  make  for  my  poor 
cousin,"  said  Julia,  who  saw  in  the  look  and 
manner  of  her  friend,  that  all  endeavours  to  change 
her  determination  would  be  fruitless.  "  Only  read 
his  letter,  and  let  him  receive  his  answer  from 
your  own  hand.  Will  you  do  this,  my  dear 
Helen?" 

"No,  not  on  any  account,"  replied  her  friend; 
"  Edward  Lea  must  henceforward  be  a  total 
stranger  to  me :  and,  therefore,  to  have  any 
renewal  of  our  intercourse,  for  however  brief  a 
time,  would  only  expose  us  both  to  unnecessary 
pain.  Return  the  letter  then,  my  dear  Julia,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  assure  your  cousin  that  any 
further  attempts  at  addressing  me  will  be  as 
unsuccessful  as  this  has  been ;  and  now,  Julia,  let 
the  subject  not  be  mentioned  again  between  us 
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The  exertion  which  was  necessary  for  checking 
the  solicitations  of  her  friend  was  of  considerable 
service  to  Helen  in  the  present  agitated  state  of 
her  mind :  and  the  noble  minded  girl,  after  having 
determined  to  make  the  sacrifice,  determined 
also  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save 
herself  from  that  worst  of  all  evils — self-reproach. 
Avoiding  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  to  dwell 
on  painful  recollections,  she  set  to  work  most 
anxiously  to  compose  and  tranquillise  her  mind ; 
and  had  succeeded  so  as  to  have  gained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  self-command  before  she  met  her 
father  at  the  dinner  table.  But  though  tolerably 
tranquil,  even  the  few  hours  of  agitation  which 
she  had  endured  had  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
her  looks,  that  her  father  actually  started  when  he 
saw  her.  No  remarks  however  were  made,  and 
Helen,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meal  was 
ended,  sought  again  the  retirement  of  her  own 
room,  anxious  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to 
escape  from  her  parent.  Though  she  had  refrained 
from  entering  into  any  explanation  with  her  friend 
as  to  the  motives  which  had  led  her  to  act  as  she 
had  done,  Julia  had  too  much  penetration  not  to 
see  that  they  had  been  powerful,  and  that  Helen's 
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mind  was  not  to  be  moved.  She  was  too  sincerely 
attached  to  her  therefore  to  add  to  her  pain  by 
any  further  solicitation;  but  used  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  win  the  mind  of  the  suffering  girl 
away  from  every  painful  contemplation.  Helen 
was  conscious  of  her  kindness,  and  did  all  in  her 
power  to  show  that  it  was  not  lost  upon  her,  but 
the  almost  unnatural  efforts  that  she  made,  seemed 
only  to  throw  the  misery  back  more  deeply  on 
her  heart;  and  Julia  remarked,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  the  face  which  in  the  morning  had  been 
bright  with  smiles  and  glowing  with  health  was 
now  as  pale  and  languid  as  if  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness  had  left  its  ravages  upon  it.  Again  and 
again  was  Julia  on  the  point  of  throwing  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  her  friend,  and  urging  her  to 
relieve  herself  from  the  misery  in  which  she  was 
involved,  and  make  herself  and  the  man  she  loved 
happy;  but  she  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  firm  conscientiousness  of  Helen's  character 
not  to  recollect,  in  the  next  instant,  that  to  urge 
her  thus  would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
banishing  herself  from  the  friend  who  now  had  so 
much  need  of  the  support  and  comfort  of  friendship. 
As  the  friends  thus  sat  together  in  the  same 
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arbour  in  which  we  first  witnessed  their  meeting, 
the  one  struggling-  to  bear,  and  the  other  to  for- 
bear, a  servant  came  to  tell  Helen  that  his  master 
wished  to  see  her  in  the  house.  "  Is  any  one  with 
my  papal"  asked  Helen,  while  her  pale  face 
assumed  a  still  more  livid  hue. 

"  There  is  a  young  gentleman  with  him, 
rna'am." 

"Do  you  know  who  he  is]"  wras  the  next 
trembling  enquiry. 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  You  will  go  with  me,  Julia,"  said  Helen  to 
her  friend,  who,  without  speaking,  drew  Helen's 
arm  writhin  her  own,  and  proceeded  with  her  to 
the  house. 

On  entering  the  room  where  Helen  expected 
her  father  to  be,  she  found  he  was  not  there,  but  a 
gentleman  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door,  gazing 
at  the  portrait  of  Helen  that  hung  on  the  wall. 
"  Is  it  possible !"  cried  Julia,  writh  an  impulse  of 
sudden  surprise.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the 
gentleman  turned  round,  and  Helen,  to  her  infinite 
astonishment,  discovered  Edward  Lea.  "  Is  this 
generous,  Mr.  Lea?"  said  she,  straightening  her- 
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self  up  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  turning  at  the 
same  moment  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Perhaps  not  in  Edward  Lea,  lovely  Helen," 
said  the  young  man,  rushing  forward  and  seizing 
the  hand  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  with- 
hold from  him;  "but,  in  Henry  Beauclerc,  let  me 
hope  the  little  artifice  may  be  forgiven ;  and  if  as 
Edward  Lea  I  learned  to  love,  and  gained,  as  I 
would  fondly  flatter  myself,  some  little  interest  in 
your  affections,  let  me  hope  that  as  Henry  Beau- 
clerc I  shall  not  be  less  happy.  Look  at  me, 
beloved  Helen,  and  say  that  you  can  forgive  the 
deception  that  I  have  practised,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  to  each  of  us  the  delightful  certainty  that 
we  were  loved  for  ourselves  alone." 

"And  did  you  too  join  in  this  cruel  deception, 
Julia]"  said  Helen,  in  a  reproachful  tone  to  her 
friend. 

"  So  far  as  it  was  a  cruel  one,"  replied  Julia, 
-'  I  am  innocent,  my  dear  Helen.  I  own  that  this 
cousin  of  mine  prevailed  on  me  to  go  to  the  school 
where  you  were,  to  try  to  gain  your  friendship, 
and  to  make  arrangements,  when  I  had  succeeded, 
for  his  having  an  opportunity,  under  a  feigned 
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name,  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  secure  your  affections;  but  I  am  ignorant 
even  now  of  his  motive  for  acting  under  this  dis- 
guise ;  and  if  this  artifice  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
misery  that  you  have  endured  to-day,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having  been  an 
actor  in  it." 

"  I  believe  artifice  will  always  be  found  to  be 
productive  of  evil,"  said  Helen. 

"Oh!  do  not  say  so  in  this  instance,  dearest 
Helen,"  cried  Beauclerc,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
the  lover  beaming  in  his  eyes;  "  since  it  has  been 
the  means  of  my  present  happiness." 

"Then,  if  you  consider  this  to  have  been  so 
successful,"  said  Helen,  with  one  of  her  own 
bright  smiles  irradiating  her  face  as  she  spoke, 
"  I  suppose  it  will  encourage  you  to  continue  the 
practice." 

"  Do  not  fear!  I  despise  all  kinds  of  deceit  as 
much  as  you  do  yourself;  but  desperate  cases 
require  desperate  remedies.  Ours  was  a  des- 
perate case,  dearest  Helen;  but  now  that  the 
remedy  is  complete,  never,  never  shall  you  find 
me  trying  to  deceive  you  into  the  belief  of  any 
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thing,  except  that  I  am,  myself,  as  perfect  a  being 
you  have  ever  appeared  to  me." 

"  Oh !  I  will  take  care  she  is  not  deceived  into 
that  belief,"  said  Julia,  laughing;  "  indeed,  after 
having  been  an  accomplice,  you  will  have  to  take 
care  that  I  do  not  tarn  evidence  against  you,  and 
begin  to  tell  Helen  of  all  the  unphilosophical 
impatience  with  which  you  have  teased  me  ever 
since  Christmas,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
practising  a  second  course  of  deception." 

"  That  was  because  I  was  not  sure  that  I  had 
accomplished  my  end ;  but  now  that  I  can,  in  my 
own  proper  character,  ask  my  lovely  Helen  to 
become  my  monitress,  I  think  I  dare  venture  to 
forswear  all  further  deceit." 

"Dare  you  undertake  the  task  of  schooling, 
Helen1?"  asked  Julia,  smiling. 

"I  will  consider  the  matter,"  returned  Helen, 
with  a  smile  and  a  blush  that  threw  Beauclerc 
into  such  a  transport  of  delight,  that  Julia  declared 
she  thought  the  sooner  Helen  began  her  lessons 
the  better,  and  for  that  purpose  she  would  leave 
them  to  themselves;  and  before  Helen  could 
stop  her,  she  had  skipped  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  the  happy  lovers  to  themselves. 
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"  God  requireth  that  which  is  past."— KING  SOLOMON. 


THE  past ! — we  have  forgotten  it — 

Its  shadowy  sway  is  o'er: 
'Tis  like  a  folded  mist  that  hangs 

O'er  dim  oblivion's  shore; 
The  deeds  of  childhood's  distant  day, 

Light  words  from  youth  that  fell, 
And  countless  thoughts  of  ripen'd  years, 

Who  can  their  import  tell1? 

The  present — with  its  strong  embrace — 

Doth  bear  our  souls  away, 
The  future  lures  us  on  our  course 

With  hope's  illusive  ray; 
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But  who  to  woo  the  hoary  past. 
That  old  and  wither'd  crone, 

Turns  with  a  lover's  ardent  eye, 
Or  an  enthusiast's  tone  ? 

Yet  "  God  requireth  all  the  past" — 

Those  deeds  that  shun  the  light — 
Those  words  that  melted  into  air 

Are  lost  to  memory's  sight; 
The  very  thoughts  that  in  their  birth 

Sank  motionless  and  dead, 
All  leave  their  impress  on  that  page 

Which  at  His  bar  is  spread. 

The  present,  like  a  winged  bird, 

Doth  from  our  vision  fleet; 
The  future,  in  its  robe  of  dreams, 

Our  grasp  may  never  meet; 
But,  mortal,  with  the  fearful  past 

Eternal  secrets  are ; 
Oh !  spread  thy  conscience  to  thy  Judge, 

With  penitence  and  prayer. 

I  - .    i ! .   S* 

Hartford,  Ct.,  April,  1839. 
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HE  must  be  the  veriest  clod  of  dulness  and  of 
clock-work  regularity  who  never  indulges  in  those 
most  agreeable  recreations,  commonly  known  as 
day  dreams ;  who  can  drag  through  the  dull  canal 
of  life  and  never  attempt  to  lighten  his  load,  or  slip 
his  chain  for  a  while,  by  fairly  taking  a  holiday  in 
an  air-built  castle  of  his  own  veritable  handiwork. 
The  snail  does  not  always  carry  his  shell,  and  the 
miser  may  surely  occasionally  forget  his  hoards ; 
the  merchant  his  ledger,  the  lawyer  his  brief, 
the  politician  his  intrigues,  the  tailor  the  latest 
fashions,  and  even  the  patriot  his  plans,  "big  with 
the  fate  of  Caesar  and  of  Rome."  The  wisest,  the 
merriest,  and  the  wittiest  of  mortals,  have  ever 
held  this  imaginary  architectural  power  among 
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the  rarest  of  gifts.  Is  a  man  in  debt,  it  places  at 
his  command  more  gold  than  is  under  the  deep 
sea  buried.  Is  he  in  love,  does  it  not  invest  the 
lad}'  with  charms  which  Cleopatra  might  have 
envied]  Is  the  gout  wrenching  the  ankle,  or 
shooting  through  the  shoulder,  if  the  victim  pos- 
sesses this  divine  power,  he  may  be  reveling  in 
an  elysium  of  bliss  which  kings,  nor  governors, 
nor  presidents  can  purchase.  Has  tyranny  thrust 
him  down  to  his  deepest  dungeons,  and  does  he 
hear  the  axe  grinding  which  is  to  sever  his  head 
from  his  trunk,  still  he  feels  as  the  immortal 
Raleigh  did  in  this  extremity,  and  sings  too,  if 
he  list,  that 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
The  mind  that's  innocent  and  free  is  its  own  heritage." 

It  is  this  power  which  invests  every  art,  in  the 
fancy  of  him  who  practises  it,  with  a  dignity 
which  renders  toils,  that  would  be  otherwise 
insupportable,  actually  exhilarating  and  delight- 
ful. Let  the  lawyer  answer  if  it  were  the  hope  of 
the  penny  fee  which  nerved  him  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  makes  his  name  so  famous,  but 
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which  was  purchased  by  sacrifices  that  might 
well  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Ladies  fair,  reclin- 
ing on  damask  covered  Ottomans,  reading  rose- 
scented  volumes,  full  of  the  elegant  flirtations  of  the 
Julia  Matildas,  or  the  soft  sentimentalisms  of  the 
Dorimers  and  Aramintas,  and  who,  perhaps,  never 
waded  so  far  into  Hume  as  the  battle  of  Agiricourt, 
and  would  faint  with  absolute  horror  at  the  bare 
idea  of  reading  an  essay  in  the  Rambler,  never  can 
be  brought  to  know,  comprehend,  or  even  imagine 
the  wilderness  of  volumes  filled  with  the  con- 
temptible disputes  of  cross-grained,  inglorious 
fools,  who  have  been  dead  and  nailed  up  in  their 
coffins  for  centuries,  which  the  votary  of  Themis 
has,  against  the  stomach  of  his  reason  and  his 
taste,  to  make  as  familiar  to  his  mind  as  house- 
hold words,  that  he  may  be  enabled  at  some 
distant  day  to  puzzle  a  judge,  outwit  an  opponent, 
and  bamboozle  a  jury. 

This  high-wrought  enthusiasm  which  poets 
feel,  or  feign,  enters  largely  into  the  characters  of 
all  those  who  give  themselves  up  entirely,  even 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  mere  amusement.  The  deer 
hunter  will  endure  the  extremity  of  cold,  hunger, 
wet,  and  every  variety  of  privation  for  days,  while 
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watching  his  game,  and  consider  himself  amply 
repaid  after  incredible  fatigue,  if  he  can  come 
within  rifle-shot  of  it.  But  perhaps  the  sport  of 
fishing  has  drawn  to  it  more  ardent  admirers  than 
any  other  mode  which  man  has  invented  to  cheat 
himself  of  time,  and  into  the  belief  that  he  is  an 
important  personage  in  society.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  defined  a  fishing  rod  to  be  an  elastic  beam, 
with  a  string  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  sarcasm  of  the  great 
dictionary  man,  fishing  and  fishers  have  gone  on 
by  mountain  stream  and  broad  lake  as  merrily  as 
ever. 

The  ingenious  artist  has  sketched  for  us  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  class  we  are  now 
speaking  of;  and  let  not  the  gentle  reader  fancy 
that  the  painter  had  to  draw  upon  his  imagnation 
for  the  invention  of  the  scene.  Our  admirable 
Sully  is  not  more  true  to  nature  in  transferring 
to  the  canvass  the  figure  placed  before  him, 
with  all  the  exquisite  accompaniments  of  light, 
shadow,  and  expression,  than  the  artist  has  been 
in  the  picture  of  the  invalid  fisher. 

The  worthy  gentleman  whom  the  artist  has  so 
happily  depicted,  was  well  known  as  the  most 
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determined  fisher  in  all  Scotland.  He  was  as 
well  known  among  the  streams  and  lochs  of  the 
highlands  as  "  Old  Mortality"  among  the  graves 
of  the  martyred  Cameronians.  Born  to  an  ample 
fortune,  he  in  early  youth  gave  himself  up  with 
most  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite  sport.  Be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year  he  had 
been  three  times  nearly  drowned.  Once,  while 
watching  the  manoeuvres  of  a  salmon,  which 
seemed  half  inclined  to  bite,  he  was  surprised  by 
a  sudden  rise  of  the  Spey,  and  hurried  headlong 
down  the  mad  torrent,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
intrepidity  of  a  highland  attendant.  On  another 
occasion,  while  in  the  act  of  playing  a  huge  fish 
that  he  had  hooked,  a  herd  of  red  deer,  pursued 
by  the  hunters,  came  thundering  down  upon  him, 
and  precipitated  him  by  no  gentle  force  into  the 
stream,  and  he  was  again  picked  up  by  his  faithful 
servant;  but  though  stunned,  bruised,  arid  half 
drowned,  he  had  firm  hold  of  his  rod,  and  brought 
upon  the  green  sward  the  largest  salmon  ever 
caught  on  the  Dee.  Many  a  time  he  has  been 
known  to  stand  ten  mortal  hours  up  to  his  middle 
in  a  highland  stream,  with  all  the  steady  patience 
of  an  experienced  mouser  watching  for  the  appear- 
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ance  of  its  prey.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  in  this 
which  would  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  all  the 
poets  from  Homer  to  Byron,  which,  in  spite  of 
imminent  danger  from  apoplexy  and  actual  suf- 
fering from  hunger,  persevered  in  the  sport  to  the 
last  moment  of  hope.  His  friends,  upon  two 
occasions,  tried  to  subdue  his  passion  for  pisca- 
tory life  by  creating  or  awakening  another  of  a 
softer  and  more  delicate  nature.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  who  it  was 
expected  would  make  an  impression  on  his  heart. 
But  the  moment  was  unpropitious,  he  was  cogi- 
tating the  matter  of  a  new  bait,  and  had  the  whole 
army  of  loves  descended,  and  spread  their  blan- 
dishments to  his  eyes,  and  thundered  with  all  their 
artillery  at  his  heart,  they  would  have  found  it  as 
impregnable  as  Gibraltar.  Another  attempt  of  the 
same  kind  shared  the  same  fate.  He  had  lost  a 
fish  that  day,  a  thing  unheard  of  for  him ;  and  had 
he  lost  a  battle,  or  a  crown,  he  would  not  have 
been  less  disposed  for  company  or  conversation, 
or  for  impressions  of  any  agreeable  sort;  and  it 
was  more  than  suspected  that  he  was  employed 
in  vowing  vengeance  against  the  particular  fish 
in  question,  and  all  other  fish  in  general,  at  the 
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moment  that  he  ought  to  have  been  making 
his  vows  to  the  fair.,  All  external  events,  the 
noise  of  which  reached  him,  were  chronicled 
in  his  memory  in  connection  with  some  feat 
or  circumstance  of  fish-craft.  A  kingf  was  born, 

o 

or  crowned,  or  died,  so  long  before  or  after  a 
very  remarkable  day's  sport;  and  whether  minis- 
ters were  disgraced  or  honoured,  battles  lost 
or  won,  no  matter  how  the  game  stood  which 
nations  and  parties  were  playing,  still  the  record 
was  the  same. 

But  age  and  gout  peep  in  at  the  door,  and  take 
no  denial;  "not  at  home"  suits  not  them;  they 
thrust  by  the  most  sturdy  or  obsequious  lackey, 
and  plant  themselves  in  the  place  of  honour. 
What  is  to  be  done  1  The  woods  are  as  oreen  as 

O 

ever,  the  birds  sing  as  blithely,  and  the  fish  swim 
and  frisk  as  merrily  in  the  clear  glancing  waters, 
as  they  did  when  the  joints  were  strong  and 
supple,  the  eye  keen,  the  hand  steady,  and  the 
back  firm.  The  mind,  too,  feels  no  gout,  and  it 
glances  as  briskly  as  of  yore  on  mountain  side 
and  beamy  wave.  The  rod  in  its  eye,  too,  is  as 
elastic,  and  the  cat-gut  as  tenacious,  as  when  stout 
fish  tried  the  strength  of  both.  And  is  this  crabbed 
14 
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jailer,  the  gout,  to  hold   our  ardent  hooker  up  of 
trout  and  perch  firm  to  his  chair,  no  more  to  visit 
his  loved  scenes'?     The  doctor  is  summoned,  and 
is  ordered  to  pull  out  the  tormentor.     The  man  of 
emollients  looks  wise,  advises,  prescribes,  bows, 
and  retires;  but  the  invalid   and  his  enemy  are 
still  in  hateful  intimacy  bound.    A  happy  thought 
at  length  strikes  the  plier  of  rod  and  hook;  a 
smile  irradiates  his  countenance ;  his  eyes  dilate ; 
his   hands   move,   as   if    grasping    his  favourite 
instrument;  he  bends  forward,  assumes  a  watch- 
ful and  eager  attitude  ;  ah !  he  is  away  in  the 
mountain  glen,  by  the  quiet  waters,  full  actively 
engaged.     The   illusion  is   complete,  but  brief; 
still,    in    the    space,    short    as    it  was,   a   plan 
was  formed,  which  in  its  consequences  greatly 
extended  the  fame  of  the  invalid.     He  caused  a 
huge  tub  full  of  water  and  all  his  fishing  utensils 
to  be  brought  to  his  chamber,  and  there,  when  gout 
raged  at  its  utmost  fury,  ensconced  in  a  high- 
backed  elbow  chair,  would  our  invalid  ply  his  rod 
with  such  earnestness   and   assiduity,  for  hours 
together,  that  it  was  believed  by  his  household 
that  he  had  fairly  cheated  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  was    in    reality  beside   some    favourite 
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mountain  lake,  and  in  sober  truth  using  every  art 
known  to  anglers  to  ^entrap  the  unwary  tenants  of 
the  deep. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  presentment 
of  the  invalid  is  highly  comic,  perhaps  even 
ludicrous,  saving  and  excepting  to  all  anglers 
proper,  who  would  be  more  apt  to  sympathise 
than  to  laugh.  Nor  is  it  without  a  moral,  as  it 
shows  how  even  a  hobby,  in  an  extremity,  may 
become  of  more  service  than  all  the  drugs  at  the 
doctor's  command. 
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A    THOUGHT    AT    SUNSET. 


THE  sun  is  sinking  into  rest 
Behind  the  mountain's  mantled  breast; 
Yon  dusky  cloud  his  latest  ray 
Is  kissing;  and,  with  silent  pace, 
Gray  twilight,  from  his  lurking  place, 
Speeds  on  his  sober  way. 

Even  as  retires  the  orb  of  light, 
Leaving  the  world  to  cheerless  night, 
So  thou,  my  soul,  (nor  far  the  hour,) 
From  this  dim  world  must  pass  away — 
Must  leave  this  form  of  goodly  clay 
To  death's  invading  power. 
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My  spirit !  may  thy  parting  scene 
Be  like  the  sun's — a  tranquil  scene ; 

0 

Oh !  calm  may  thy  departure  be 
When  thou  to  earth  shalt  say  "  Good  night," 
Winging  thy  solitary  flight 
Into  eternity. 


THE    WILD    FLOWER. 


DESPISE  not  thou  the  wild  flower — small  it  seems, 
And  of  neglected  growth,  and  its  light  bells 
Hang  carelessly  on  every  passing  gale; 
Yet  it  is  finely  wrought,  and  colours  there 
Might  shame  the  Tyrian  purple,  and  it  bears 
Marks  of  a  care  eternal  and  divine : 
Daily  the  dews  descend  to  give  it  food, 
The  sun  revives  it  drooping,  and  the  showers 
Add  to  its  beauty,  and  the  airs  of  heaven 
Are  round  it  for  delight. 
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THE    SABBATH 


EACH  Sabbath  is  a  little  pause 
Between  the  world  and  me; 

My  selfish  troubles  it  suspends — 
It  makes  my  soul  more  free. 

That  wise  seclusion  it  provides 
Which  human  passion  needs ; 

That  rest  from  cares,  and  pleasures  too, 
Which  our  best  purpose  feeds. 

Each  Sabbath,  then,  I  turn  aside, 
Oh,  world !  from  thy  pursuits ; 

'Tis  sacred  to  the  eternal  Cause, 
And  sacred  be  its  fruits. 
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THE    MORTAR    AND   THE    PESTLE. 


AT  Florence  the  Beautiful,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.,  there  dwelt  a  statuary  unknown  to 
fame;  one  of  those  infatuated  modellers,  calling 
themselves  artists,  merely  because  they  possess 
an  unhappy  facility  in  chipping  to  pieces  a  block 
of  marble,  and  of  spoiling  the  ideal  of  a  beauteous 
form  by  the  awkwardness  of  their  imitation.  His 
workshop  presented  a  melange  of  strange  and 
sombre  forms,  confusedly  scattered  around.  A 
madonna  (which  was  not  the  "  Mary  full  of 
grace,")  by  the  side  of  a  gigantic  Apollo,  with 
lanky,  dislocated,  and  contused  limbs ;  a  skeleton 
saint  behind  a  fat  and  wry-faced  Venus;  little 
puffy-cheeked  angels,  grouped  round  a  hideous 
satyr:  and  there,  in  veritable  flesh  and  bone,  our 
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clipper  of  marble  reared  himself  aloft,  strutting 
about  with  a  most  amusing  air  of  self-satisfaction 
at  the  aspect  of  all  these  deformed  creations,  the 
children  of  his  grotesque  genius. 

This  man,  however,  had  accomplished  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre;  yes,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  correctness,  ele- 
gance, and  virgin  sweetness.  Figure  to  yourself 
a  charming  head,  the  lovely  proportions  of  which 
were  half  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  natural 
ringlets,  and  placed  with  infinite  grace  upon 
shoulders  that  Praxiteles  would  not  have  dis- 
avowed. The  Greek  profile,  altered  only  by  the 
slight  curving  of  the  Roman  nose;  eyes  neither 
large  nor  small,  but  admirably  cut,  and  wThose  soft 
expression  revealed  a  heart  already  pre-occupied 
with  love;  a  pretty  mouth,  about  which  played 
that  roguish  smile  indicative  of  an  ingenious 
mind  allied  to  innocent  mischief;  a  sylph-like 
form,  whose  delicate  proportions  and  harmonious 
contours  undulated  beneath  the  gentle  pressure  of 
a  tunic  reaching  far  shert  of  the  ankles,  that  ter- 
minated in  the  prettiest  little  feet  to  be  met  with 
in  all  Italy. 

This  chef-d'oeuvre  was  not  cold  and  inert,  like 
the  pale  and  ridiculous  phantoms  that  peopled  his 
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dwelling.  It  breathed;  it  had  a  soul.  It  was 
Nisida,  the  daughter  of  the  statuary,  seventeen 
years  old,  gentle 'and  piquante,  frolicsome,  yet 
simple-minded;  uniting,  in  fine,  all  that  attracts 
the  attention,  amuses  the  mind,  and  captivates  the 
heart. 

The  elite  of  the  Florentine  youth  flocked  to  the 
studio  of  her  father.  It  was  who  should  obtain  a 
glance,  a  smile,  a  word,  even  a  frown ;  for  every 
thing  she  did  possessed  an  irresistible  charm. 
Could  she,  among  so  many  bewildering  seduc- 
tions, escape  being  taken  in  the  snares  of  these 
desecrators  of  beauty,  who  praise  only  to  corrupt ! 
Against  all  these,  be  assured,  love  proves  the 
best  safeguard.  If  Nisida  appeared  to  enjoy  her 
triumph  and  seek  even  to  prolong  it,  it  was  no 
more  than  a  trick  of  feminine  coquetry :  her  heart 
was  no  longer  her  own — she  had  bestowed  it  on 

o 

Julio,  a  youth,  single-minded,  timid,  poor  as  her- 
self, but  very  handsome,  sincere,  and  ardently 
loving  her.  She,  too,  loved  him  with  all  the  fer- 
vour, all  the  effusion  of  a  first  sentiment,  and  for 
him  would  have  given,  without  regret,  the  congZ 
to  the  whole  swarm  of  those  high-born  buttei- 
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flies  she  held  captive  under  the  charm  of  her  so 
fascinating  glances. 

But  here  below  does  it  alone  suffice  to  love 
and  be  beloved  for  the  rendering  of  us  perfectly 
happy  1  No !  the  genius  of  civilisation  is  there, 
ever  ready  to  step  in  and  combat  with  the  softest 
inclinations  of  one's  nature,  to  torture  our  hearts 
by  imposing  upon  them  its  laws,  its  usages,  its 
tyrannical  conventions.  Poor  enamoured  youth! 
how  many  tears,  sighs,  and  anxieties  are  mingled 
with  thy  fugitive  joys ! 

The  father  of  Nisida  possessed  all  the  pride 
which  ordinarily  characterises  an  artist  of  medio- 
crity; and  that  she  might  not  be  degraded  from 
their  station  in  life,  he  was  desirous  of  marrying 
his  daughter  to  a  great  sculptor,  or  at  least  to  a 
wealthy  man,  with  a  view  likewise  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  own  affairs,  which  were 
greatly  embarrassed.  He  consequently  refused 
the  poor  Julio  as  a  son-in-law,  and  forbade  him 
his  house.  There  was  no  further  hope  for  him; 
for  little  minds,  always  acrimonious  and  exclu- 
sive, never  revoke  a  decision;  the  more  especially 
when  it  is  an  erroneous  one.  Our  lovers  were  in 
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despair;  they  only  saw  one  another  by  stealth; 
and  when  a  clandes-tine  interview  permitted  them 
to  exchange  a  few  passionate  glances,  a  few 
words  glowing  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  love, 
they  were  compelled  to  live  for  a  long  time  upon 
that  soft  remembrance  alone. 

One  day  Julio  passed  before  the  dwelling  of 
Nisida.  He  rapidly  surveys  it — he  espies  her 
alone  hi  the  workshop.  He  enters  to  snatch  the 
hurried  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  then  quickly 
withdraws  himself,  when  he  is  surprised  by  the 
father,  who,  in  a  terrible  voice,  enquires :  "  What 
are  you  doing  here1?" 

Under  such  circumstances,  this  question,  per- 
fectly simple  as  it  is,  becomes  embarrassing ;  the 
young  man,  after  having  reflected  for  a  moment, 
thought  himself  exceedingly  ingenious  by  making 
this  reply :  "  Messere,  be  not  angry ;  I  am  com- 
missioned by  my  mother  to  buy  her  a  mortar,  and 
knowing  you  to  be  a  most  skilful  artist,  I  come  to 
beg  that  you  will  make  me  one." 

The  wave  raised  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano, 
boils  not  quicker  than  did  the  wrath  of  the  sta- 
tuary when  he  heard  these  words.  "  Barest  thou 
insult  me  thus,"  cried  he;  "  request  me  to  make 
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a  mortar!  I,  who  create  gods!  insolence  unparal- 
leled!" Then,  seizing  the  unfortunate  Julio  by 
the  collar,  he  added  : — "  Look,  seest  thou,  oppo- 
site my  house,  that  wretched  shop?  Therein 
dwells  an  artisan  whose  craft  it  is  to  fashion 
mortars;  go,  and  take  good  heed  of  appearing 
before  my  sight  again." 

Julio  departs,  sorrowful  and  abashed;  and  that 
it  might  not  be  thought  he  had  told  a  lie,  bends 
his  steps  towards  the  hovel  indicated.  He  finds 
his  way  into  a  low,  obscure,  and  ruinous  apart- 
ment, where  he  perceives  a  man  seated  and 
holding  a  mass  of  stone  upon  his  knees,  which 
had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a  mortar.  This 
man's  features  wore  a  pallid  hue,  his  vestments  in 
shreds  bespoke  his  distress ;  his  sole  companions 
were  the  spiders,  which  noiselessly  and  industri- 
ously wove  their  webs  in  the  angles  of  his  forlorn 
mansion.  Julio  simply  relates  his  misadventure, 
his  love,  his  chagrin,  the  towering  rage  of  the 
statuary,  and  the  little  colloquy  he  had  just  held 
with  him.  The  man  of  mortars  smiled,  arose 
from  his  seat,  saying — "  Yes,  I  do  make  mortars ; 
unfortunately  I  have  none  finished  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  come  again  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  will 
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give  you  one  with  which  you  will  be  satisfied." 
Then,  recondueting  Julio  to  the  door,  he  added, 
with  a  marked  accent: — "  Do  not  forget  to  return 
in  a  fortnight,  for  you  will  find  your  account  in 
so  doing." 

Julio,  on  regaining  his  dwelling,  set  his  brains 
to  work  in  commenting  upon  these  latter  words. 
He  could  not  fathom  their  meaning:  k'  you  ivill 
Jind  your  account  in  so  doing!"   What  did  they 
signify  ?   And  what  was  there  in  common  between 
his  love  for  Nisida  and  a  mortar  1     Nevertheless 
he  pondered  on  it.    The  drowning  man  will  catch 
at  a  straw.     The  fortnight  has  scarcely  elapsed 
ere  he  presents  himself  again  at  the  hovel  of  the 
mysterious  personage.     The  latter  immediately 
opens  an  old  worm-eaten  press,  and  takes  from  it 
a  mortar,  which  he  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  man.    "  Take  this,"  said  he,  "  I  make  thee 
a  present  of  it;  thou  wilt  sell  it,  and  then  become 
rich  enough  to  espouse  thy  dear  Nisida.     I  make, 
however,  one  condition :  carry  this  mortar  to  my 
neighbour  the  statuary,  and  beg  him  on  my  part 
to  make  a  pestle  for  it." 

Julio  remained  for  a  while  motionless  with  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  this  mortar.  It  was  of  the  finest 
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Cararra  marble.  The  subject,  sculptured  with  an 
exquisite  delicacy  upon  it,  was  The  Passion; 
the  figures  seemed  springing  forth  from  the  inert 
matter,  and  to  group  themselves  in  attitudes 
befitting  that  solemn  hour.  They  showed  a  grave 
pre-occupation  with  the  divine  mystery,  a  grief 
calm  and  resigned ;  a  grief,  through  which  their 
Christain  faith  shone,  like  the  dawn  of  those  high 
destinies  the  celestial  martyr  had  promised  to  the 
human  race.  The  whole  of  the  work  bore  a 
character  of  sublime  simplicity.  Not  that  mere 
correctness  which  is  a  natural  emanation  from  art, 
and  pleases  by  the  help  of  certain  rules ;  but  that 
something  altogether  indefinable  to  oneself,  which 
goes  at  once  to  the  heart,  and  pleases,  whilst  it 
sets  at  defiance  all  conventional  trammels.  It 
was  a  chef-cVozuvre. 

Julio  hastened  to  carry  it  to  the  statuary,  and 
explain  the  object  of  his  mission.  Nisida  was 
present.  Do  you  not  perceive  her  bending  over 
that  half-formed  marble,  feigning  pretence  of 
being  busied  with,  yet  not  looking  at  it,  but 
casting  a  soft  and  furtive  glance  at  Julio  ?  Behold 
also  our  stiff-necked  statuary,  bending  his  rigid 
form  over  the  vase  with  swelling  cheeks.  He 
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makes   a  tour  of  the  bas-relief,  and  then  says, 
with  a  complaisant  air : — 

0 

"Truly  it  is  indifferently  well  done.  That 
fellow  has  stolen  it  somewhere.  No  matter,  as  he 
wishes  me  to  make  a  pestle,  I  will  do  so.  I 
think  that  by  surmounting  it  with  a  Ganymede—" 

"It  appears  to  me,  padre  m/o,"  said  Nisida, 
"  that  a  Ganymede  with  the  Passion — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Jiglia  mia,  you  know 
nothing  about  it,"  retorted  the  statuary ; — "  as  for 
thee,  Julio,  place  the  mortar  on  that  slab,  and  get 
thee  gone." 

He  was  compelled  to  obey  the  mandate.  Julio 
had  scarcely  quitted  the  house,  ere  a  dark-visaged 
man  presented  himself.  It  was  a  bailiff.  He 
came  in  the  name  of  the  statuary's  creditors  to 
seize  upon  all  he  possessed.  Nisida,  drowned 
in  tears,  implores  an  hour's  delay ;  it  is  granted 
her.  As  sanguine  as  she  was  affectionate,  she 
thought  to  save  her  father  by  having  recourse  to 
the  sympathy  and  pity  of  her  numerous  adorers. 
Poor  innocent !  how  little  thou  knowest  those 
men  of  pleasure ;  ardent  and  generous  enough  to 
recompense  vice — cold  and  selfish  ever  at  the 
aspect  of  virtue  in  distress !  It  was  all  in  vain 
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that  she  implored  them.  Some  few,  however, 
offered  their  assistance ;  but  at  what  price  !  . . . . 
She  rushes  from  their  presence,  her  whole  coun- 
tenance suffused  with  the  blush  of  indignation. 

The  hour  of  grace  expired,  the  dark-visaged 
bailiff,  who  was  by  nature  equally  pitiless,  laid 
a  strong  hand  upon  all  he  could  find.  Gods, 
goddesses,  saints  and  madonnas  were  corporeally 
seized  upon  and  transported  to  the  public  market 
place,  there  to  be  sold  by  auction.  The  mor- 
tar escaped  not  the  fatal  seizure.  It  had  been 
disdainfully  thrown  among  the  accompanying 
caricatures. 

A  great  crowd  assembled,  and  the  sale  com- 
menced with  the  statues.  For  a  few  paoli,  a 
young  girl  carried  home  the  little  mischievous 
blind  god  in  her  apron,  and  an  old  woman  the 
madonna.  A  fat  Bacchus  went  to  a  wine-mer- 
chant to  serve  him  for  a  sign;  and  to  the 
perruquier  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  a 
great  lyric  poet,  and  famous  writer  of  libretti,  an 
Apollo  was  knocked  down.  The  mortar  in  its 
turn  was  put  up  for  sale.  One  of  the  spectators 
approaches,  examines  it,  and  calls  oat  eagerly : 

"  One  hundred  piastres !" 
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"  A  thousand  piastres  !"  bids  an  ecclesiastic  in 
his  turn.  The  auctioneer  re-echoes  the  bidding 
of  a  "  thousand  piastres  for  the  mortar,"  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around.  The  bystanders 
stare  with  astonishment  at  one  another :  Julio  is 
present  at  this  scene ;  his  heart  beats  quick,  and 
he  scarcely  dares  believe  his  ears.  The  man  of 
the  mortar  is  there  also — hiding  himself  in  the 
crowd.  His  lip  curled  with  a  sardonic  smile,  and 
his  pale  features  appeared  for  an  instant  to  be  lit 
up  by  the  rays  of  genius  which  gleamed  from  his 
eyes.  The  contest  continues ;  the  two  out-bidders 
grow  warm,  and  their  offers,  increasing  propor- 
tionably,  crowd  one  upon  another,  clashing 
together,  like  two  cross  fires,  disregardful  of  their 
proper  turns  for  discharge.  At  last  the  mortar 
is  adjudged  to  the  ecclesiastic  for  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  piastres. 

"  Mess  ere"  said  the  first  bidder,  "  you  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  at  your  disposal  the  trea- 
sures of  the  pope;  had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
should  not  have  allowed  you  to  possess  that 
chef-d'oeuvre."  The  ecclesiastic  was,  in  fact, 
the  pope's  legate,  and  it  was  to  enrich  the 
15 
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museum  of  the  Vatican  that  he  had  just  succeeded 
in  obtaining  such  an  acquisition. 

Julio  was  burning  with  impatience  to  claim  the 
five  thousand  piastres.  He  timidly  approaches, 
and  asserts  his  right  hy  recounting  the  singular 
circumstance  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

"  Young  man,  your  claim  is  a  just  one,"  said 
the  legate ;  "  account  shall  be  rendered  to  you  of 
the  money,  if  he  to  whom  thou  owest  this  good 
fortune  comes  forward  to  confirm  thy  tale."  The 
man  of  the  mortar  is  sought  for;  he  had  with- 
drawn himself,  and,  notwithstanding  a  very  strong 
resistance  made  on  his  part,  he  is  presented  to 
the  legate,  who,  at  the  sight  of  him,  starts  back 
with  surprise  and  exclaims : 

"  What !  is  it  you,  Messere !  a  fatal  rencontre ! 
it  is  very  painful  to  me,  but  you  know  that  a 
grave  accusation  lies  upon  you,  and  that  my  duty 
compels  me  to  secure  your  person." 

"  Be  it  so,"  coldly  replied  the  unknown ;  and, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  crowd,  he  is 
conducted  to  prison. 

But  let  us  learn  something  more  of  this  man. 
It  was  Raddi,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  sculptor.  The  cardinals  Petrucci 
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and  Santi  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Leo 
X. :  and  Raddi,  forgetful  of  the  noble  province  of 
the  artist,  (which  is  that  of  translating-  into  the 
sublime  language  of  genius  memorable  deeds, 
the  majesty  of  the  passions,  and  the  beauteous 
forms  of  nature,)  had  imprudently  thrown  himself 
into  these  dark  machinations.  The  plot  was 
discovered;  Petrucci  hanged,  and  Raddi  forced 
to  fly,  to  conceal  himself  at  Florence,  and  to  make 
mortars  to  procure  himself  subsistence. 

Let  us  return  to  Nisida  and  Julio.  It  will 
doubtless  be  guessed  that  the  five  thousand 
piastres  very  quickly  cleared  away  the  obstacles 
which  opposed  themselves  to  their  union.  They 
were  united ;  but  could  they  be  completely  happy 
whilst  remembering  that  the  great  artist,  to  whose 
generosity  they  owed  that  happiness,  was  in 
fetters  ?  Nisida,  too  good  a  girl  to  be  an  ingrate, 
grew  miserable  at  the  thought. 

"  Julio,"  said  she  one  day,  "  let  us  set  out  for 
Rome ;  I  have  formed  a  desire  to  see  the  pope,  to 
cast  myself  at  his  feet,  and  implore  pardon  for 
Raddi;  let  us  go." 

They  went.  Nisida  is  presented  to  Leo  X. ; 
she  throws  herself  upon  her  knees,  palpitating 
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with  hope  and  fear.  The  sacred  mission  that 
she  has  come  to  fulfil  adds  even  to  her  beauty  a 
softening  charm;  she  dries  a  few  starting  tears, 
and  the  vow  of  gratitude  exhales  from  her  heart 
in  broken  accents. 

"It  is  well,  my  daughter!"  said  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  "  this  undertaking  does  you  honour. 
Gratitude  is  equally  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
Christian  virtues.  In  your  favour  I  pardon 
Raddi ;  but  tell  him  to  complete  his  work  by 
making  a  pestle  to  the  beautiful  mortar  of  which 
I  am  now  the  possessor." 

Raddi  had  been  transferred  to  Rome.  Nisida 
flew  to  his  prison.  Oh  what  a  delicious  moment 
it  was  for  her !  She  throws  herself  into  his  arms ; 
seizes  hold  of  and  hurries  him  away,  and  restores 
him  back  to  Cortona,  his  native  place,  It  was 
there  he  made  the  pestle  they  required  of  him, 
and  which  he  crowned,  not  with  a  Ganymede, 
but  with  a  grenadilla,  or  passion-flower,  sculp- 
tured with  all  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  chisel, 
and  the  peculiar  grace  of  his  unrivaled  touch. 
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MY    FATHER'S    GRAVE. 


THE  mound  is  green,  the  grass  is  growing 
O'er  the  newly  platted  grave; 

Fast  the  tide  of  time  is  flowing, 
Whelming  all  beneath  its  wave. 

I  joy  to  think  that  wave  may  bear 
Me  onward  to  a  world  of  bliss  ; 

That  I  may  see  and  love  him  there 
Whom  I  so  fondly  prized  in  this. 

My  father! — oh!  thy  name  is  yet 

A  treasured  thought,  and  long  will  be, 

E'en  till  with  parting  life  shall  set 
The  pole-star  of  my  memory! 
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For  thou  to  me  hast  been  below 

A  guide  to  warn,  a  light  to  guide; 
To  thy  unceasing  love  I  owe 

More  than  to  all  the  world  beside ! 

Thy  kindness  now  seems  doubly  dear, 
Since  thou  art  gone,  and  gone  for  ever ! 

How  bright  affection's  hues  appear, 

"Which  naught  can  dim,  though  death  may  sever ! 

So,  when  the  summer  sun  departs, 

And  wintry  darkness  reigns  alone, 
Then  o'er  the  memory  of  our  hearts 

Beams  brighter  still  his  brightness  gone ! 

Parent  spirit !  gone  before  me ! 

Look'st  thou  from  thy  starry  throne1? 
Haply  now  thou  watchest  o'er  me, 

Sorrowing  at  thy  grave  alone. 

Here  the  world,  its  truth,  its  error, 

Wealth  and  glory,  all  are  vain ; 
Joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  terror 

Cease  where  death  alone  can  reign ! 
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The  grave !  that  frail  and  silent  dwelling, 

What  is  alHts  gloom  to  me1? 
Is  not  e'en  its  silence  telling 

What  my  own  sure  fate  must  be ! 

Yes !  but  here  a  while  I  gather 

Flowers  of  memory,  springing  fast ; 

Cherish'd  thus  for  thee,  my  father! 
Long  their  grateful  bloom  will  last ! 

And,  oh!  when  time  and  death  shall  sever 

Me  from  every  earthly  tie ; 
Then,  to  dwell  with  thee  for  ever ! 

That  hope  will  make  it  bliss  to  die ! 
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HELEN    DRUMMOND. 


A  HIGHLAND  STORY. 


IT  would  not  have  been  necessary,  in  these  days, 
when  all  disguises  of  fiction  are  old  familiar  forms, 
to  prefix  any  preliminary  remarks  to  the  following 
tale,  had  they  not  appeared  requisite  to  show  why 
no  story,  connec-ted  with  similar  names  and  places, 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  any  Scotish  chroni- 
cler. And,  without  some  reason  assigned,  this 
might  shake  the  faith  of  the  reader  in  a  narrative 
bearing  every  internal  proof  of  authenticity.  This 
explanation  will,  after  all,  be  best  conveyed  in  the 
very  words  of  the  ancient  son  of  the  law,  now  long 
deceased,  amongst  whose  papers  these  pages  were 
found.  No  further  change  has  been  made  than 
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was  necessary  to  adapt  the  antique  phraseology  to 
our  times. 

It  may  seem  an  odd  saying,  begins  the  old  nar- 
rator, for  a  man,  belonging  like  myself  to  an 
honourable  profession  of  peace !  but  really  I  would 
rather  have  the  riotous  days  of  force  and  strong 
hand  come  back  than  witness  again  the  treachery, 
crime,  and  blood-thirstiness — the  perversion  of 
justice — the  pursuit  of  mean  private  ends  and 
quarrels,  which  followed  the  rising  of  1715. 
Writing  so  near  the  time  and  amongst  the  rela- 
tions of  the  actors,  I  have  changed  names  and 
places  in  the  following  true  story,  that  none  save 
those  who  were  witnesses,  like  myself,  and  from 
whom  I  fear  nothing,  may  recognise  it. 

I  wras  then  articled  to  a  writer  in  Edinburgh, 
and  went  into  the  western  Highlands  on  the  fol- 
lowing errand.  Hugh  Duncan,  the  old  chief  of 
Lessing  Cray,  joined  the  rising  of  1715,  but  died 
before  the  first  battle ;  so  that  there  was  no  proof 
of  treason  against  him,  nor  did  he  incur  the  for- 
feiture of  his  estate.  He  was  a  widower;  and  left 
but  one  son,  Malcolm,  then  living  in  France  for 
his  education.  The  only  remaining  member  of 
his  family  was  young  Helen  Drummond,  a 
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distant  relation  of  the  old  chief,  who  had  lost  all 
her  near  friends,  and  lived  at  the  castle,  presiding 
over  his  household.  The  next  heir,  failing-  young 
Malcolm  Duncan,  was  Simon  Duncan  of  Lint- 
Holme,  a  middle-aged  man,  of  much  worse 
fortune  than  the  older  branch  of  the  family. 
Throughout  the  whole  rebellion  he  steered  a 
cautious  course;  committing  himself  to  no  side, 
but  always  ready  to  join  the  victors.  After  the 
insurgents  were  well  and  fairly  quelled,  he  wrote 
to  Edinburgh  for  a  commissioner  to  be  sent  to 
Lessing  Cray,  to  decide  whether  the  heir,  then 
residing  in  France,  had  not  been  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  thereby  forfeited  his  inheritance. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  peace-magistrate,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office ;  and,  owing  to  the  employ 
of  men  of  the  law  in  these  troubles,  my  assistance 
was  called  for.  Though  not  yet  regularly  admitted 
to  practice,  I  had  had,  for  many  years,  almost  the 
sole  care  of  the  business  of  my  employer,  Mr. 
Frazer,  and  was,  moreover,  well  read  in  the  laws 
of  high  treason. 

We  were  to  meet  an  escort  of  soldiers  at  Bal- 
dercleugh,  a  small  village  on  the  edge  of  the 
pacified  Lowlands;  half  a  day's  journey  from 
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Lessing  Cray.  In  our  traveling  from  Edinburgh, 
I  had  much  talk  with  my  associate,  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  and  was  sorry  to  find  him  of  so  vacillating 
and  undecided  a  character  as  to  be  easily  over- 
awed by  any  mind  stronger  than  his  own;  and 
even  his  very  feeble  convictions  of  right  would,  I 
feared,  form  no  sufficient  barrier  against  that  per- 
tinacity of  argument  which,  to  minds  like  his, 
almost  implies  menace.  This  discovery  awakened 
in  me  many  unpleasant  fears. 

In  the  little  inn  at  Baldercleugh  I  first  saw  Simon 
Duncan.  He  was  a  large,  firmly  built  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life;  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  though 
of  rather  plain  address  and  speech.  With  all  this 
there  was  a  mixture  of  cunning  and  effrontery  in 
his  looks,  which  confirmed  the  impression  his 
conversation  made  upon  me,  that  he  was  skilful 
and  unscrupulous  in  his  arts  of  bending  all  with 
whom  he  had  to  act  into  the  views  most  suited  to 
his  own  interests.  He  soon  had  the  complete 
ascendency  over  Mr.  Colquhoun;  and,  finding 
that  the  same  decision  of  manner  which  overawed 
him  had  no  effect  upon  me,  he  laboured  with  ex- 
quisite finesse  to  convince  me,  by  a  thousand  arts 
almost  too  slight  to  be  noticed,  of  the  uprightness 
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of  his  intentions,  both  as  to  the  king  and  the 
estates  of  Lessing  Cray.  But  all  his  artifices 
never  removed  my  dislike  and  suspicion,  and  only 
induced  me  to  conceal  from  his  eyes,  most  care- 
fully, the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him. 

We  left  Baldercleugh  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  fine  summer  day ;  and  at  set  of  sun  we 
entered  the  valley  from  which  rises  the  bold  rock 
of  Lessing  Cray,  crowned  by  the  castle.  Though 
overtowered  by  the  mountains  encircling  beautiful 
Loch  Cray,  yet  this  cliff  is  abrupt  and  precipitous; 
and  the  fortress  on  the  summit  is  a  conspicuous 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  little  valley  to  which 
the  lake  gives  its  name.  From  the  side  of  the 
lake  which  our  path  skirted  only  one  of  the  round 
towers,  at  the  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  was  in 
view ;  nor  was  it  until  we  turned  a  broa-d  mass  of 
rock,  rising  steeply,  and  jutting  into  the  water 
beneath  the  walls,  that  the  path  leading  to  the 
gateway  could  be  seen. 

Just  as  we  rounded  this  rock  a  glorious  specta- 
cle presented  itself.  The  sinking  sun  threw 
coloured  lights  on  the  dark  masses  of  oaks  and 
brushwood  fringing  the  steep  ascent;  and,  above, 
the  gray  walls  of  the  castle  were  bathed  in  the 
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golden  stream ;  the  bright  rays  of  which  were,  to 
our  surprise  and  discomfiture,  reflected  from  the 
steel  arms  and  gay  dresses  of  about  a  hundred 
Highlanders. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  whose  infirm  health  was  some 
excuse  for  timidity,  insisted  at  first  upon  return- 
ing to  muster  a  regular  force  fcr  assault :  being 
convinced  this  array  was   meant  to  defend  the 
castle  against  all  claimants  and  invaders.     But 
Duncan  of  Lint-Holme,  laying  hand   upon  his 
bridle  rein,  (for  being  but  weak  he  rode,  whilst 
all  the  rest  were  on  foot,  as  is  usual  in  these  rug- 
ged paths,)  stopped  him  as  he  was  about  to  turn 
the  horse's  head.      He  said  the  clan  could  not 
possibly  have  had  any  notice  of  our  visit;  and  that 
either  the  muster  was  accidental,  and  therefore  no 
•way  to  be  feared — or  the  clan  must  be  a  stranger ; 
"  in  which  case,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  poor 
Miss  Drummond  is  leaguered,  and  it  ill  beseems 
our  manhood  to  turn  back  where  there  is  a  lady  to 
rescue,"    Lest,  however,  any  suspicion  should  be 
excited,  he  sent  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  the  soldiers 
to  the  rear,  keeping  the  front  himself  with  his 
body  followers,  dressed  in  the  Highland  fashion. 
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Being  young  and  fearless,  I  would  by  no  means 
be  left  behind,  but  pushed  on  with  the  foremost. 

Our  little  advanced  guard  having  been  arranged, 
we  pressed  steadily,  but  rapidly,  up  the  rough 
track;  and,  on  reaching  the  narrow  plain  just 
under  the  castle  walls,  our  leader  raised  a  cheer- 
ful shout,  and  made  signs  of  greeting.  "They 
are  our  own  tartans,"  said  he;  "not  strangers,  as 
I  had  feared."  The  welcome  was  returned,  but 
sullenly  and  tardily;  and  we  now  saw  a  lady 
coming  forward  to  meet  us,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  venerable  looking  old  man,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  a  guard  of  honour,  or  escort  of  High- 
landers. It  was  Helen  Drummond ;  and  from  her 
we  heard  that  the  clan  had  been  warned  by  an  old 
man  amongst  them,  who  had  the  second  sight,  of 
our  purposed  visit.  The  remnant  left  by  the  late 
bloody  skirmishes  had  gathered ;  and  all  that  she 
and  the  minister  could  do  had  hardly  prevented 
these  brave  and  faithful  men  from  rushing  on  us. 
"  If  you  come  with  the  king's  authority,"  said 
she,  addressing  Duncan  of  Lint-Holme,  "you 
shall  have  entrance;  I  will  leave  you,  undis- 
turbed, the  house  of  mourning,  which  has  afforded 
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me  no  sanctuary,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  my  brief 
preparations  for  departure." 

Finding  it  would  be  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing strife,  we  dismissed  our  convoy  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Colquhoun  joined  us.  Quick  in  discerning 
the  feelings  of  those  they  love,  the  Highlanders 
seemed  well  aware  of  the  strong  hatred  their 
lady's  manner  showed  towards  Simon  Duncan. 
To  conceal  this  from  them,  and  prevent  the  blood- 
shed which  she  seemed  to  dread  unutterably,  she 
returned  to  the  castle,  supported  by  him  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  venerable  clergyman  on  the  other. 
I  have  never  seen  a  face  and  form  more  proud  in 
woman's  stateliest  loveliness  than  was  Helen 
Drummond  at  this  moment.  She  was  tall,  with 
black  hair,  and  bright  dark  speaking  eyes;  which, 
in  spite  of  all  her  care  to  hide  her  feelings,  shot 
forth,  ever  and  anon,  keen  flashes  of  scorn  and 
anger,  as  Duncan  profited,  by  the  interview  her 
fears  allowed  him,  to  address  her  in  a  low 
continuous  tone.  At  last  she  said,  aloud,  as  if 
determined  to  end  his  discourse,  "  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Lint-Holme,  I  pray  you  cease  all  attempts  to 
amuse  me ;  since  the  death  of  my  dear  relative,  I 
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am  ill  in  health,  and  cannot  bear  the  sound  of 


voices." 


It  would  be  wearisome  to  relate  the  daily 
occurrences  of  more  than  a  month  following  this 
scene.  Under  pretext  of  holding  this  enquiry 
free  from  all  influence  of  fear,  Simon  Duncan 
gathered  round  him  all  his  own  adherents,  and  a 
strong  guard  of  the  king's  Highland  troops  and 
regular  soldiers.  Then  he  made  a  great  ransack- 
ing for  concealed  papers ;  and  found  some  which, 
I  verily  believe,  he  forged  and  hid  himself. 
Amongst  the  old  lord's  servants  was  a  man  who 
came  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country;  he 
volunteered  evidence  as  an  approver,  and  certainly 
did  depose  to  some  remarkable  things.  But, 
from  many  proofs,  I  was  always  sure  that  this 
man  was  suborned ;  and,  by  cross  examination, 
and  giving  the  proper  meaning  to  sundry  papers 
which  were  misinterpreted,  I  did  all  my  subordi- 
nate situation  allowed  to  correct  the  harsh  and 
unjust  accusations,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun,  under 
the  influence  of  Duncan,  sent  to  Edinburgh,  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  I  xvas  often  brought  into 
collision  with  this  wicked,  crafty  man;  yet  we 
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both  avoided  personal  quarrel,  which  was  not  the 
interest  of  either. 

* 

Helen  Drummond  went  to  reside  with  the 
minister,  Mr.  Stewart,  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
castle :  and  I  was  left  much  to  myself,  as  Simon 
Duncan  tried  to  exclude  me  from  his  conferences 
with  Mr.  Colquhoun;  and  though  I  thwarted  this 
obvious  policy  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  he 
was  often  successful.  I  spent  much  of  my  leisure 
in  enquiring1  of  the  few  old  domestics  and  retainers 
I  could  rind  about  the  old  chief's  family;  and 
managed  to  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stewart, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  for  Lint-Holme  had 
quarreled  with  him,  arid  I  was  suspected  as  of 
an  obnoxious  party.  From  him  I  learned — what 
I  had,  indeed,  before  been  well  assured  of  in  my 
own  mind— that  Helen  was  betrothed  to  young 
Malcolm.  They  were  to  have  been  married  on 
his  approaching  birth-day,  to  keep  which  he  would 
have  returned,  had  the  old  lord  lived.  I  found, 
moreover,  that  Simon  Duncan  had  tried  to  get 
admitted  to  Miss  Drummond,  at  the  parsonage, 
as  a  suitor;  less,  Mr.  Stewart  thought,  from  any 
hope  of  winning  the  lady,  than  from  a  desire  to 
discover  Malcolm's  exact  residence  in  France, 
16 
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and  the  period  of  his  expected  return ;  about  both 
of  which  he  showed  much  suspicious  curiosity. 
Helen  carefully  concealed  from  him,  the  only  time 
when  he  succeeded  in  forcing  himself  into  her 
presence,  the  sad  truth  which  filled  her  with  fear 
and  anguish.  For  a  whole  month  she  had  been 
without  news  from  France. 

Meanwhile,  the  clan  were  only  kept  from 
rising  by  the  unbounded  influence  of  the  man  of 
second  sight,  whom  I  before  mentioned.  He  had 
a  vision  of  the  return  of  the  young  chief  on  the 
eve  of  his  birth-day,  now  very  near;  and  he 
exhorted  the  clansmen  to  rest  quiet  until  their 
own  leader  came.  Though  this  was  carefully 
concealed  from  Simon  Duncan  wre  always  sus- 
pected he  got  some  private  view  of  the  matter; 
since  he  suddenly  declared  his  intention,  as  the 
days  of  mourning  for  the  old  chief  were  now- 
expired,  of  solemnising  the  birth-day  of  his  son 
with  great  splendour  at  the  castle.  His  motives 
were  seen  through,  and  he  was  now  more  hated 
than  ever. 

Soon  after  this,  I  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  this 
arch  villain ;  and  even  some  difference  with  my 
good-natured  friend,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  was 
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wholly  led  by  him.  The  occasion  was  this. 
They  were  about  drawing  up  a  kind  of  report  or 
memorial  of  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  ending  with 
a  prayer,  that  Malcolm  Duncan  might  be  brought 
to  trial  for  treasonable  correspondence  in  France. 
If  he  failed  to  surrender  himself,  he  would  be 
outlawed,  and  his  estate  confiscated;  in  which 
case  I  found  Lint-Holme  had  secured  the  pre- 
emption by  a  fraudulent  piece  of  jobbing,  for  a 
sum  ridiculously  beneath  the  value.  After  vainly 
opposing  this  iniquitous  scheme,  I  declared  my 
intention  to  petition  government  that  I  might  be 
personally  examined,  before  this  proclamation 
was  issued.  Colquhoun  was  frightened ;  but 
Duncan  seemed  unconcerned,  and  merely  said, 
very  coldly  and  haughtily,  that  I  might  do  as  I 
pleased  ;  he  well  knew  he  would  be  first 
believed.  So  we  parted  in  anger,  and  I  resolved 
to  execute  my  threat. 

On  that  evening,  which  preceded  the  birth-day, 
I  was  walking  slowly  over  a  green  knoll,  about  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  castle,  at  the  set  of  sun, 
when  suddenly  Ian  M'Caistor,  the  old  seer, 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  stood  beside  me. 
I  had  been  looking  on  the  clouds,  full  of  sad 
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thoughts,  when  turning1,  I  saw  him  close  to  me 
ere  I  had  noticed  his  approach.  He  was  a  tall, 
wasted  figuie,  with  mild  and  piercing  eyes,  and 
gray  hair  streaming  from  beneath  his  bonnet ; 
and  as  he  drew  himself  to  his  full  heio-ht,  and 

™         7 

gazed  earnestly  upon  me,  I  could  not  but  confess 
that  very  little  imagination  was  required  to  fancy 
him  the  fitting  repository  of  the  secrets  of  the 
dead.     He  told  me  in  Gaelic,  in  wild  and  figura- 
tive  words,   which    my   intimate    knowledge   of 
the   language  barely  enabled  me  to  comprehend 
thoroughly,  that  he   had   seen   my  corpse,  in  a 
vision,  stretched  beside  a  half  open  grave  in  the 
deepest    dungeon    of    Lessing   Cray ;    and    that 
Simon   Duncan  was    standing  over    me,  busily 
engaged   in  vain   attempts   to   clean  his   hands, 
which  were   clotted   with  blood.     This   foretold 
instant  and  fatal  treachery,  unless  I  left  the  castle 
that  night. 

I  consented  to  accompany  the  old  man  to  Mr. 
Stewart's,  less  from  fear  of  the  vision,  than  from 
the  wish  to  relieve  my  mind  of  its  harrowing  and 
constant  reflection  on  the  wicked  injustice  I  could 
not  prevent,  by  talking  with  my  friends  there. 
Close  around  the  little  lawrn  on  which  the 
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manse  stood,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  well- 
known  tartans  covering1  more  than  a  hundred 
sleeping  Highlanders.  M'Caistor  briefly  replied 
to  my  look  of  enquiry,  "  They  were  summoned ; 
thanks  to  them,  you  may  sleep  this  night  free 
from  treachery." 

On  entering  the  little  parlour  alone,  for  Ian  had 
stepped  aside  to  confer  with  the  leader  of  our 
faithful  o-arrison,  I  found  Helen  and  the  old 

O  7 

clergyman  sitting  in  a  recess,  looking  out  of  the 
window  into  the  twilight.  They  welcomed  me 
cordially,  saying,  that  the  clan  had,  to  a  man, 
declined  the  hated  festivities  of  the  castle;  that 
the  seer  had  entreated  Helen  to  throw  off  her 
mourning  garments,  and  do  honour  to  the  birth- 
day of  her  betrothed  husband ;  and  that  the  only 
means  of  preventing  bloodshed  was  to  hold  the 
festival  solemnly  at  the  parsonage.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  far  Helen  and  Mr.  Stewart  believed 
Ian,  when  he  pledged  his  reputation  as  a  seer 
solemnly,  that  Malcolm  Duncan  would  really 
come  home  on  the  evening  of  the  morrow.  My 
services,  to  assist  the  venerable  pastor  in  the 
proper  reception  of  a  company  so  unsuited  to  his 
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years  and  profession,  were  warmly  entreated,  and 
readily  promised. 

Whilst  we  were  talking  over  these  matters,  the 
seer  entered  hurriedly,  with  all  those  gestures, 
and  that  peculiar  look,  which  mark  the  influence 
of  a  vision.  There  is  something  very  awful  to 
bystanders  in  the  mien  of  one  rapt  in  another 
world.  It  is  like  hearing  the  voluble  and  delirious 
ravings  of  the  maniac.  The  wild  perturbed  eye, 
wThich,  full  of  eager  speculation,  rests  its  glance 
no  where, — the  motions  and  half  muttered 
speeches  wThich  mark  the  presence  of  those  who 
are  invisible  to  all,  save  the  seer  himself, — the 
strong  convulsions  of  horror  which  the  vision 
excites ;  all  these  are  full  of  power  and  terror. 

Ian  entered  with  the  air  of  one  leading  by  the 
hand  an  honoured  guest,  for  wThom  he  made  room 
and  placed  a  seat.  He  gazed,  as  though  on  the 
seated  figure,  with  a  strong  contrast  of  joy  at  his 
reception,  and  grief  at  some  perplexing  sign  or 
token.  At  length  he  muttered  brokenly,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  "  Oh!  you  are 
welcome  home  again !  God's  hand  be  with  you ! 
But  why  turn  so  mournful  a  look  on  your  father's 
faithful  follower,  on  your  own  chosen  bride  1 
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Let  the  good  angel  have  power!"    Then,  after 
standing  a  moment  with  strained  eye-balls  and 

0 

stretched  arms,  like  one  who  pursues  a  vision  lost 
in  gloom,  he  fell  senseless  with  a  long  groan. 

This  spread  terror  over  our  hopes,  till  I 
promised  Helen  to  get  some  explanation  from 
the  seer  on  the  following  day.  By  this,  and  my 
efforts  to  comfort  her,  I  succeeded  in  restoring 
cheerfulness.  And  it  was  a  marvel  to  us  all, 
looking  back  upon  the  vision,  to  remember  how 
light  had  been  its  impression. 

Great  were  the  preparations  on  the  morning  of 
the  heir's  feast.  Poor  Helen  had  devoted  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  scanty  property,  and  the  minister 
had  made  a  large  sacrifice,  that  the  princely 
hospitality  of  the  good  old  times  of  the  family 
should  not  be  shamed  on  this  festival,  of  all  the 
most  joyous. 

Perhaps  the  very  re-action  of  previous  gloom 
and  mourning  was  more  powerfully  felt  in  the 
mirth  of  that  day ;  for  the  seer's  prediction  had 
wound  up  excitement  and  hope  to  the  highest 
pitch.  All  hearts  echoed  one  feeling,  when  the 
lady,  who  would  omit  no  duty  of  the  chieftain's 
destined  bride,  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn,  where 
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the  wide  tables  were  spread,  to  bless  the  cup, 
and  say  a  few  words  of  kind  and  condescending 
welcome.  Never  before  had  I  seen  Helen 
looking  so  bright  and  lovely; — I  shall  never 
forget  her  parting  glance  from  eyes  lit  up  with 
hope,  or  the  wave  of  her  hand  as  she  re-entered 
the  house.  The  clergyman  and  I  entertained  the 
merry  company,  with  spirits  almost  as  light  as 
theirs,  until  the  evening,  when  the  dance  was  to 
close  this  day  of  happiness.  And  now  men 
began  to  look  eagerly  on  one  another,  as  though 
anxious  for  some  one's  coming  whom  they  did 
not  name;  and  the  seer  was  asked  for  by  all. 
But  he  was  not  amongst  the  throng. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  dance  was  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  tables,  wThich  were  now 
abandoned  to  the  confirmed  worshippers  of  con- 
viviality. All  the  young  and  the  sober  moved 
towards  the  dancing  green,  where  the  mothers 
and  daughters  of  their  families  were  assembled. 
I  had  just  approached  Helen,  who  re-appeared  to 
sanction  the  dancing,  and  was  taking  her  hand  to 
lead  her  to  her  station;  when  a  handsome  young 
stranger,  clothed  richly  in  the  tartans  of  the  clan, 
stepped  quickly,  but  not  rudely,  between  us, 
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saying  courteously,  "  You  will  pardon  me,  when 
you  know  that  my  claim  on  this  lady's  hand  is 
before  yours.  Am  not  I  the  stranger,  Helen]" 
One  cry  of  transport ! — and  then  the  rapture,  too 
deep  for  words,  was  hidden  in  their  close 
embracing.  The  confusion  of  the  reooo-nition 

o  o 

of  young  Malcolm  can  hardly  be  described.  All 
was  noise — all  was  joy;  nor  could  any  order  be 
obtained,  until  the  chief  promised  to  tell  the  clan 
fully,  on  the  morrow,  of  all  his  travels,  and  the 
reason  of  his  long  silence.  All  we  learned  that 
night  was,  that  the  old  seer  who  entered  with 
him  had  told  him  what  was  passing  at  the  castle, 
and  brought  him  here.  But  how  or  where  they 
met  was  unexplained.  The  evening  that  followed 
was  one  long  unmingled  happiness  to  all  assem- 
bled. I  cannot  now  bear  to  think  of  it. 

"  But  early  on  the  morrow — oh !  that  shriek 
which  awoke  me  yet  rings  in  my  ears !  The  lord 
of  Lessing  Cray,  for  whom  Helen  had  watched, 
and  a  thousand  hearts  had  yearned, — that  young 
form,  in  whom  yesterday  health  was  strong  to 
bear  the  assault  of  years,  was  found  lifeless  and 
cold !  There  were  many  things  which  justified 
the  suspicion  of  poison.  I  have  no  heart  to  try  to 
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describe — it  turns  my  brain  even  to  remember 
the  utter  bereavement  of  poor  Helen's  grief.  In 
their  first  mad  fury,  the  clan  would  have  rushed 
upon  the  only  being  who  \vas  the  fit  agent  of  this 
cruel  murder,  had  not  the  seer,  whose  power  over 
them,  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  prophecies,  had 
risen  to  an  incredible  height,  restrained  them. 
He  said  that  the  first  opportunity  of  slaying 
Simon  Duncan,  when  he  came  with  few  attend- 
ants, having  been  lost,  nothing  now  could  be 
hoped  from  violence  but  the  extinction  of  their 
clan ;  as  Lint-Holme  had  gathered  a  garrison 
more  numerous  than  the  assailants.  Moreover, 
such  an  attempt  would  frustrate  the  full  ven- 
geance which  was  near. 

The  mournful  preparations  for  the  funeral  were 
made  with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  which 
attended  the  death  of  a  chief  in  those  days.  Simon 
Duncan  seemed  panic-struck  by  the  quietness  of 
the  clan,  and  the  preparations  made  at  the  minis- 
ter's without  leave  being  even  asked  to  carry  the 
chief  from  his  own  castle.  He  sent,  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  funeral,  to  notify  his  intention  of 
paying  the  honours  to  the  dead,  and  attending  his 
funeral  himself.  The  messenger  was  referred  to 
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Ian  M'Caistor,  under  whose  direction  all  was 
ordered;  but  could  get  no  reply  of  any  kind. 
"Ay,"  said  the  old  seer,  when  he  was  out  of 
hearing,  "  let  Lint-Holme  follow  the  man  he  has 
murdered,  but  not  to  his  grave." 

The  morning  of  the  sad  ceremony  dawned  in 
bright  summer  splendour.  Being  a  stranger,  I 
could  take  no  part  in  the  arrangements,  and 
watched  them  undisturbed.  The  procession  to 
the  family  burial  place  moved  along  the  lake: 
and  when  all  were  marshaled,  the  seer's  place 
was  found  empty.  "  He  is  summoned,"  said 
Angus  Bean,  the  bard,  \vho  was  more  in  lan's 
confidence  than  any  one  else.  As  we  moved 
slowly  along  the  lake,  the  old  bard  sung,  in  a 
prolonged  voice  of  mournful  cadence,  a  Gaelic 
lament.  The  wail  resounded  over  the  water,  and 
the  burden  of  the  strain  was  caught  by  all  the 
mourners. 

When  we  returned  in  sorrow  to  the  house  of 
the  minister  new  and  strange  tidings  awaited  us. 
Simon  Duncan  had  been  missing  since  the  night 
before  the  funeral:  search  was  fruitless:  he  was 
never  more  heard  of;  nor  was  the  seer,  Ian 
M'Caistor,  ever  seen  again,  or  his  fate  discovered. 
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As  Mr.  Colquhoun  instantly  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  a  transport  of  fear,  all  the  care  of  trying 
to  throw  some  light  over  these  strange  occur- 
rences fell  upon  me.  But  I  was  left,  after  all,  to 
my  own  conjecture,  that  Ian  had  seized  some 
occasion  to  grasp  Duncan's  arms,  and  plunge  into 
the  lake,  drowning  himself  with  him.  Their 
bodies  wrere  never  found.  Young  Duncan  of 
Lint-Holme  was  warned,  that  no  son  of  his  father 
should  ever  rale  the  clan;  and  wisely  sold  the 
estate  of  Lessing  Cray,  on  easy  terms,  to  a  young 
relation.  Poor  Helen,  whose  health  was  for  ever 
shattered,  lived  with  a  sister  of  Mr.  Stewart,  at 
some  distance  from  the  place  she  could  no  longer 
bear  to  look  upon.  I  do  not  know  how  long  she 
survived  the  downfal  of  her  youth's  hope  and 
happiness. 
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"CoME,  daughter,  'tis  the  hour  of  noon, 
The  reapers  will  expect  us  soon; 
Bring  water  from  the  coolest  spring1, 
And  I  the  bread  and  wine  will  bring : 
Come,  let  us  to  the  fields  repair, 
Your  father  now  expects  us  there ; 
Your  brothers,  too,  and  Colin — why 
That  blush,  as  if  you  thought  him  by  ? 
From  rise  of  sun  'tis  theirs  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  harvest-field, 
To  crown  the  comforts  of  our  home ; 
For  us  their  toil ;  then,  daughter,  come 
To  greet  them  in  their  hour  of  rest, 
With  smile  of  one  they  love  the  best; 
For  all  refreshment  seems  more  bland 
When  given  by  affection's  hand." 
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Thus  is  it  ever  woman's  part, 
With  smiling  face,  and  loving1  heart, 
And  soothing  hand,  our  cares  to  greet, 
And  make  our  weary  labours  sweet. 

j.  N. 

New  York,  April,  1839. 


WITHERED    FLOWERS. 


OH  !  only  those 

Whose  souls  have  known  this  one  idolatry 
Can  tell  how  precious  is  the  slightest  thing 
Affection  gives  and  hallows — a  dead  flower 
Will  long  be  kept  remembrancer  of  looks 
That  made  each  leaf  a  treasure. 
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PRAISE    OF    POETRY. 


FROM  THE  ARABIC. 


POETRY  comprehends  whatever  is  purest  in  lan- 
guage and  most  sublime  in  idea.  It  alone  attains 
the  highest  degree  of  eloquence,  and  imparts  the 
utmost  embellishment  to  narrative  and  discourse. 
Poetry,  above  every  other  species  of  language,  is 
retained  in  the  memory  with  ease ;  and  by  it  the 
peculiar  genius  of  man  is  best  revealed. 

Yea,  were  poetry  a  jewel,  it  would  be  of  the 
purest  water ;  were  it  a  plant,  it  would  breathe  the 
odoriferous  perfume  of  the  basil;  were  it  trans- 
formed into  stars,  their  brilliancy  would  be 
unequaled ;  or  into  limpid  streams,  their  currents 
would  never  cease  to  flow.  In  fine,  poetry  is 
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softer  than  the  liquid  pearls  that  glitter  in  the 
bosom  of  the  rose,  when  abundant  showers  have 
watered  the  parterres.  It  is  tenderer  than  the 
tears  of  the  despairing  lover,  and  sweeter  than 
the  grape  lightly  tempered  by  the  dew  of  heaven. 


MEMORY. 


WHAT  is  memory !     'Tis  the  light 

Which  hallows  life — a  ray  profound 

Upon  the  brow  of  mental  night ; 

A  mirror; — its  bright  warfare  showrs 

Hope,  fear,  grief,  love,  delight,  regret, 

A  generous  spring :  a  beam  which  glows 

Long  after  sun  and  star  have  set ; 

A  leaf,  nor  storm,  nor  blight  can  fade ; 

A  mark  in  time's  bereaving  sea; 

A  perfume  from  a  flower  decayed ; 

A  treasure  for  eternity ! 
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NIGHT. 


How  strange  and  terrible  is  night! 

When  she  puts  all  her  darkness  on, 
And  strangles  every  gleam  of  light 

That  from  the  voiceless  stars  is  thrown 

When  silence,  like  a  load,  doth  lie 
Upon  the  earth,  upon  the  deep ; 

And,  lest  all  things  of  fear  should  die, 
God  sendeth  down  his  quiet  sleep  : 

When  not  an  echo  hovers  o'er 
The  wood,  the  city,  or  the  hill ; 

When  on  the  broad  and  sullen  shore 
Even  ocean's  mighty  noise  is  still : 
17 
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How  fearful  then  to  be  awake ! 

In  truth  it  is  a  solemn  thing ; 
The  stedfast  soul  herself  doth  shake 

With  fear,  and  cowers  her  venturous  wing. 

Because  no  object  she  can  spy, 

Because  her  ear  can  catch  no  sound — 

Save,  calling  through  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  voice  of  God — no  other  sound. 

H.  L. 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PROSPER  CHALAS. 


ON  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
1830,  Bernard,  a  journeyman  carpenter,  had  set 
out  from  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Paris,  where 
he  lived,  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  Having  left 
his  wife  and  infant  child  in  care  of  his  mother, 
and  tenderly  kissed  them  all,  he  joined  a  group  of 
a  dozen  men  who  were  waiting-  for  the  enemy, 
armed  with  whatever  they  could  find,  some  with 
muske-ts  or  pistols,  others  with  reaping-hooks, 
and  bayonets  fitted  on  handles. 

Bernard  arrived,  his  musket  in  one  hand,  a  bag 
of  ammunition  in  the  other.      He  and  his  wife 
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had  spent  the  whole  night  in  making-  cartridges, 
which  he  generously  shared  with  such  as  were 
unprovided. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon.  A  regiment  of  the 
royal  guard  was  slowly  defiling  on  the  Boule- 
vards. Their  march  was  silent  and  threatening. 
A  fearful  sight  was  it  to  behold  these  grenadiers, 
with  their  pale  faces;  their  fixed  gaze;  their 
features  hid  under  their  huge  black  caps;  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  other  faces,  more 
expressive,  more  animated,  glowing  with  rage 
and  vengeance,  those  of  the  officers,  who  cried  to 
the  soldiers,  "Forward!"  in  a  quick  and  stern 
voice — a  voice  which  found  no  echo  in  the  breast 
of  those  simple  mortals,  who,  looking  in  vain  for 
the  hostile  uniform  among  the  crowd  that  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  said  hesitatingly,  each  one  to 
himself.  "Is  what  we  are  going  to  do  right]" 

This  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  proclaim 
martial  law  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin, 
at  which  places  the  popular  fury  seemed  to  have 
risen  the  highest.  First  came  the  lancers,  chasing 
before  them  and  trampling  upon  every  thing  that 
obstructed  their  march;  then  the  sappers,  huge 
giants,  bristling  with  steel,  their  axes  on  their 
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shoulders;  next  the  grenadiers;  then  the  colonel 
and  his  staff,  youths'  of  five-and-twenty,  fresh  and 
rosy  as  maidens ;  after  them  the  rest  of  the  grena- 
diers; and,  finally,  the  cannon,  with  the  cannoniers 
in  full  uniform,  old  soldiers  of  Austerlitz,  calm, 
immovable,  and  mute,  with  the  lighted  match  in 
hand;  a  squadron  of  lancers  closed  the  funeral 
procession.  All  marched  in  order,  with  ranks 
dressed,  as  though  they  were  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  king,  between  those  beautiful  alleys  of  leafy 
trees,  between  two  lines  of  white  houses,  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunbeams  writh  their  shutters  closed,  as 
in  a  city  of  the  dead ;  with  a  burning  sky  above 
their  heads,  a  burning  pavement  beneath  their 
feet;  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gazers  who  grew 
pale  and  silent  as  they  passed — all  marched  with 
measured  tread,  with  one  step,  like  one  man, 
without  music  or  drum.  Oh !  'twas  a  noble  regi- 
ment! It  is  dead.  The  next  day,  at  the  same 
hour,  its  remains  were  dug  out  from  under  the 
barricades. 

They  had  marched  in  this  manner  from  the 
church  de  la  Madeleine,  wThen,  on  arriving  at  the 
slope  of  the  Boulevard  Poissoniere,  they  stopped 
short.  An  immense  barricade,  more  than  twenty 
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feet  high,  formed  of  overturned  carts,  beams  placed 
crosswise,  and  the  fragments  of  a  guard-house 
which  had  been  demolished  opposite  the  Theatre 
de  Madame  crossed  their  path.  On  the  other 
side,  entrenched  behind  paving-stones  and  mat- 
tresses, were  a  dozen  men,  kneeling,  with  muskets 
presented,  ready  to  fire.  The  silence  of  the  dead 
reigned  among  them.  The  colonel  said  to  the 
sappers — "  Cut  that  away." 

The  task  was  a  difficult  one.  The  axe  was 
turned  aside  and  broken  by  the  irons  of  the  carts 
and  tires  of  the  wheels;  and  if  a  breach  was 
made,  the  heavy  stones  rolled  down  and  filled  it 
up  instantly.  And  besides,  these  men,  gigantic 
in  size,  but  unused  to  the  fatigues  of  war — robust 
and  nervous,  but  not  having  eaten  or  drank  since 
the  evening  before,  were  soon  wearied  out;  their 
hearts  wTere  sick ;  the  idea  that  they  were  about 
to  put  to  death  men  wTho  would  ask  quarter  in 
French,  made  them  cowards.  The  work  went 
forward  slowly. 

Seeing  this,  the  colonel  ordered  the  ranks  to 
open,  and  the  artillerists  brought  up  two  pieces 
of  cannon  to  destroy  this  novel  rampart.  Then 
wounded  pride  glowed  in  the  sappers'  features — 
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they  strike  with  terrible  strength,  and  the  barri- 
cade falls — then  the  men  kneeling  behind  it 
unmask  and  deliver  their  fire.  The  soldiers  are 
fired  on  from  the  four  corners  of  the  faubourg  and 

o 

the  Rue  Poissoniere — two  hundred  musket  shots 
are  sent  in  every  direction,  from  windows,  from 
doors,  from  above,  from  below — two  hundred 
shots  from  fowling-pieces,  fired  by  sportsmen! 
The  carnage  was  dreadful.  Then,  too,  a  child, 
ten  years  old,  with  a  holster  pistol  as  large  as 
himself,  in  his  two  hands,  makes  his  way  through 
the  grenadiers,  creeping  on  all  fours  under  the 
horses'  bellies;  he  approaches  the  colonel,  shoots 
him  down,  and  escapes  amid  a  shower  of  balls, 
not  one  of  which  touched  him. 

The  colonel  was  taken  up  dead.  An  ammuni- 
tion chest  received  the  body,  and  the  regiment 
marched  on  slowly  and  sadly  to  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  where  new  barricades,  with  a  shower  of 
paving  stones,  which  rained  down  from  the  tri- 
umphal arch,  stopped  them  a  second  time. 

The  grenadiers  and  artillerists,  black-bearded 
old  soldiers,  remained  calm  and  immovable ;  they 
had  told  each  other  "  our  last  day  is  come." 
But  the  young  lancers  were  bewildered  under 
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this  fierce  storm  of  stones,  and  every  kind  of  new 
projectile  which  the  vengeful  ingenuity  of  the 
Parisians  could  invent.  Their  horses  stumbled 
on  pavements  strewed  with  sharp  flints  and 
broken  bottles;  they  plunged  and  broke  their 
legs  over  the  cords  and  chains  stretched  across 
the  street;  their  riders  were  struck  with  a  panic, 
and  retreated  at  full  gallop.  But  the  path  wras 
blockaded  behind  them;  and  after  they  had 
passed  the  ruins  of  the  first  barricade,  they  saw 
the  aged  trees  of  the  Boulevard  falling  before 
their  eyes  like  slain  giants,  a  verdant  rampart, 
fearful  yet,  beauti'ul  to  look  upon. 

Between  the  Rue  St.  Fiacre  and  the  garden  of 
M.  de  Lunenberg,  two  men  were  coolly  sawing  a 
huge  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  ropes  were  made 
fast,  held  by  others  who  stood  ready  to  drag  the 
tree  down,  as  soon  as  the  sawyers  had  finished. 
The  retreating  lancers  were  on  one  side,  a 
squadron  of  cuirassiers  was  advancing  on  the 
other;  they  at  once  broke  into  files,  to  force  a 
passage  by  the  side  alleys,  but  they  were 
watched !  Men,  before  invisible,  sprang  upon 
them,  and  clung  to  their  horses'  legs.  The  first 
attacked  were  unhorsed  at  once,  the  others  formed 
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in  order  of  battle,  and  began  firing  on  their  assail- 
ants.    The   first  shot  stretched  one  of  the  two 
carpenters  dead ;  the  other  coolly  grasped  the  saw 
with  both  hands,  and  laboured  on  alone.     The 
tree,  nearly  sawn  through,  and  violently  shaken 
from  above,  fell  upon  the  cuirassiers.     The  car- 
penter then   seized  his   musket,  cast  a  last  and 
mournful  look  on  his  dead  comrade  as  he  cocked 
it,  and  slew  a  captain  of  lancers ;  then,  finding  he 
would  have  no  time  to  load  again,  he  seized  his 
musket  by  the  barrel,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
charts!  down  with  Charles  the  Tenth!"  and  fol- 
lowed by  four  or  five  merchants'  clerks,  as  bold 
as  himself,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  centaurs 
of  the  royal  guard,  brandishing  his  piece  above 
his  head.     When  he  had  regained  the  main  body 
of  combatants,  the   hero,  with  ten  wounds,  but 
still  erect,  turned  and  endeavoured  to  reload,  but 
a  ball  struck  him  in  the  stomach ;  his  eyes  rolled ; 
he  fell  backwards  heavily  and  fainted,  as  he  cried, 
with  dying  voice,  "Vive  la  charte!  down  with 
Charles  the  Tenth !" 

It  was  Bernard,  the  carpenter  of  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine. 

His  comrades,  when  they  saw  him  stretched  on 
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the  pavement,  gazed  on  each  other  in  silence; 
then,  all  at  once,  by  a  sudden  and  general  move- 
ment, they  rushed  like  lightning1  on  the  horsemen. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  struggle  was  des- 
perate. Every  blow  told,  every  blow  was  mortal. 
The  cuirassiers  were  killed  with  their  own  car- 
bines, the  lancers  with  their  own  lances,  which 
were  wrested  from  their  hands  as  a  plaything  is 
from  an  infant.  Cries  of  fear,  of  pain,  of  rage, 
and  of  supplication  rose  in  confusion  on  the  air, 
loader  than  the  musket-shots  and  the  bellowing  of 
the  grape,  which  was  sweeping  the  Rue  St. 
Martin.  At  last,  vanquished,  overcome,  worn  out 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  the  horsemen  broke  their 
ranks  and  disappeared. 

We  all  know  what  took  place  during  the  after 
part  of  that  day  and  the  next  following  one. 

When  the  contest  was  over,  when  the  song  of 
victory  and  the  hymn  of  liberty  had  succeeded  to 
the  clamours  of  rage  and  vengeance ;  while  France 
and  astonished  Europe  were  exchanging  congratu- 
lations; while,  on  the  Palais  Royal  and  in  the 
suburbs,  at  the  theatre  and  in  the  market-place, 
each  vied  with  the  other  in  magnifying  the  hero- 
ism of  the  Parisians,  poor  Bernard,  painfully 
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stretched  on  his  iron  couch  in  the  hospital,  suf- 
fered horrible  agonies,  which  he  forgot  at  times 
to  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  story  from  the  lips  of 

\ 

his  mother  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  there 
fifteen  days,  and  had  only  been  able  to  see  and 
hear  since  four.  When  the  Queen  of  France,  and 
Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  the  princes,  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  monarch  himself,  came  to  visit  the 
wards  of  the  wounded,  Bernard  heard  and  saw 
nothing-;  a  circle  of  fire  pressed  upon  his  brain; 
the  bed  clothes  burned  upon  him;  he  was 
delirious,  and  the  physicians  gave  him  up. 

The  celebrated  Dupuytren  examined  his 
wound ;  his  search  for  the  ball  was  unsuccessful ; 
it  was  buried  in  the  intestines.  "If  this  man  is 
cured,"  said  he,  to  his  pupils,  "it  will  be  a  case 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  medicine ;  for 
there  is  no  instance  where  a  ball,  lodged  in  this 
way  in  the  body,  has  not  caused  death  sooner  or 
later." 

Bernard's  wound  kept  him  six  months  in  the 
hospital,  between  life  and  death ;  six  months  of 
convalescence  and  relapses,  of  hopes  cherished 
and  disappointed.  The  carpenter  bore  it  all  with 
angelic  patience,  like  that  of  women,  who  know 
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so  well  how  to  suffer !  The  idea  of  death  did  not 
terrify  Bernard ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  without 
terror  that  he  one  day  overheard  the  assistant,  on 
duty,  communicate  Dupuytren's  opinion  to  the 
nurse.  To  have  offered  up  his  life  for  the  freedom 
of  his  country ;  to  know  that  one  day  his  name 
would  he  read,  sculptured  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  brazen  walls  of  the  pantheon  ;  that  passers-by 
would  take  off  their  hats  to  his  wife  and  child, 
saying,  respectfully,  "There  goes  the  widow  of  a 
brave  man ;"  to  be  sure  that  the  future  threatened 
no  privation  for  his  Augustine,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  be  a  pensioner  of  the  state,  and  her  child 
be  adopted  by  it;  all  these  hopes  of  glory  and 
happiness  for  those  he  left  behind  him,  filled  the 
wounded  man's  heart  with  joy,  and  he  cried,  with 
enthusiasm,  "who  would  not  die  on  such  terms!" 

He  remained  six  months  in  the  hospital,  till  he 
was  thought  capable  of  being  removed. 

So  far  every  thing  went  well,  excellently  well. 
Thanks  to  the  subscriptions  which  poured  in 
from  all  quarters,  Augustine  and  her  infant  had 
not  felt  the  want  of  Bernard's  industry;  and  when 
squalid  famine  visited  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
her  frequent  resort,  she  passed  by  the  dwelling 
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of  the  carpenter.  But  this  ardour  soon  cooled. 
Philanthropy  and  .patriotism  were  exhausted. 
The  thing  must  have  an  end.  A  decoration  for 
the  living,  a  pension  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  dead,  and  let  the  matter  rest  there.  So 
thought  some,  so  spoke  others,  and  the  heroes  of 
July  were  admitted  to  prove  their  claims  to  this 
nicely  graduated  tariff  of  public  gratitude. 

The  carpenter  was  now  able  to  work.  He 
sought  employment.  Alas  !  the  shop  he  had  left 
in  July  was  full,  and  the  master  would  not 
dismiss  any  one  to  make  room  for  him.  "  Eight 
months  of  idleness  must  have  spoiled  you,"  said 
he.  Bernard  went  to  other  masters  with  no  better 
success.  The  capitalists  had  fled  in  terror.  Paris 
was  overflowing  with  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment. Every  evening  when  he  returned  to  his 
humble  dwelling,  he  had  to  answer,  "  no,"  to  his 
wife's  anxious  enquiries.  Tired  and  hungry,  he 
opened  the  chest,  found  the  scanty  portion  which 
Augustine  had  saved  from  her  own  and  her 
child's  food  for  her  husband's  supper — he  ate, 
without  daring  to  complain  that  there  was  so 
little — he  wept,  as  he  saw  his  child  watching  his 
meal  with  an  envious  eye — then  stopped — pushed 
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the  half-emptied  plate  aside,  and  letting1  his  head 
fall  on  his  breast,  said,  in  a  desponding  tone — 
"  Take  it  for  yourselves,  wife.  I  am  not  hungry 
now" — and  went  to  bed. 

The  glorious  dreams  in  which  he  had  indulged 
on  his  sick  bed  returned  to  his  mind,  but  full  of 
bitterness.  He  saw  himself  driven  out  of  Paris 
like  a  useless  vagabond.  He  returned  into  his 
native  province  with  his  wife  and  child.  He 
was  turned  away,  with  the  question,  "  What  does 
this  fellow  want]  Does  he  think  we  have  got 
more  than  we  need  for  ourselves  1"  He  was 
treated  as  idle  and  lazy.  "  But  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine,"  said  he,  "  I  fought  in  July  and  was 
wounded.  I  have  been  in  the  hospital  six 
months  !"  "  You  were  served  right,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  this  will  teach  you  to  meddle  with 
politics ;  meantime,  go  and  beg  somewhere  else. 
The  town  has  more  paupers  now  than  it  can 
support." 

Meantime,  the  committee  of  national  recom- 
penses had  finished  its  labours.  The  list  of  the 
combatants  who  had  been  adjudged  worthy  of 
the  special  decoration  was  published  in  the 
newspapers.  Bernard's  name  was  on  it.  It  was 
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a  consolation  for  the  poor  labourer.  His  strength 
returned ;  his  courage  revived ;  he  regained  hope 

t 

and  confidence;  he  forgot  his  sorrows  when  he 
saw  himself  in  print,  when  he  thought  that  his 
name  would  be  repeated  every  where  as  that  of  a 
hero.  He  returned  home  that  day  sooner  than 
usual,  proud  and  rejoicing,  happy  at  being  able 
to  tell  his  wife,  "  I  have  got  the  decoration !" 
When  he  returned,  Augustine  was  in  tears,  with 
her  pale  and  meagre  infant  asleep  on  her  lap. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house ! 

Then  Bernard  forgot  what  had  made  him 
return  so  soon.  The  lustre  of  his  new  glory 
vanished :  he  saw  nothing  but  the  empty  bread- 
tray,  and  two  innocent  victims,  who  cried  to  him, 
"  Bernard,  why  did  you  join  in  the  fight  of 
July  ]"  "  Ah !  that's  true,"  said  he,  uncon- 
sciously answering  aloud  a  reproach  which  his 
conscience  alone  addressed  to  him.  "  But  then, 
why  am  I  not  dead?  why  did  they  not  kill  me? 
my  poor  wife  would  have  had  a  pension !" 

This  dreadful,  damning  idea  filled  his  whole 
soul.  The  misfortune  of  living ;  the  misfortune 
of  not  having  fallen  beneath  the  bullets  and 
sabres  of  the  cuirassiers,  of  having  being  too  well 
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taken  care  of  at  the  hospital ;  these  were  Ber- 
nard's misfortunes.  Men  of  the  world  will,  I 
fear,  scarcely  comprehend  them. 

His  agony  was  yet  more  acute  when  he  learned 
that  a  pension  was  granted  to  the  widows  of  all 
such  as  died  of  their  wounds  within  a  year  after 
the  conflict.  To  have  been  so  near  the  tomb,  to 
have  had  so  many  chances  of  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  death !  and  yet  to  lose,  to  be  cured,  to 
have  no  disease,  no  hope !  "  Wretch  that  I  am," 
exclaimed  Bernard,  "  cursed,  a  thousand  times 
cursed  be  the  day  I  took  up  the  musket !  I  shall 
die  now,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  be  of  hunger  and 
misery,  writhing  on  the  chamber  floor  by  the 
side  of  Augustine  and  my  child ;  dead  of  hunger, 
and  misery  before  me !" 

These  wild  thoughts  naturally  affected  his 
health.  One  day,  quite  exhausted,  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  house  of  M.  Dupuytren,  whose 
evil  forebodings  had  proved  so  unfounded.  "  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  die,  sir."  said  he,  "  you 
promised  me  that  I  should;  I  heard  the  hospital 
people  say  so  while  I  was  sick.  Were  you 
mistaken  thenl  What  a  pity,  sir!  Think,  I  had 
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nothing  else   to   keep   my  wife  and   child  from 
starving !" 

M.  Dupuytren  questioned  Bernard  as  to  his 
sensations  since  he  had  left  the  hospital.  There 
was  more  than  one  circumstance  in  his  statement 
which  made  the  doctor  shudder.  "  You  must 
not  torment  yourself  in  this  way,"  said  he,  "  you 
will  kill  yourself  if  you  continue." 

"  Ah !  that  is  all  I  ask  for,"  said  Bernard. 
"  What  would  you  have  1  every  person  spurns 
me ;  but  if  I  die " 

"  Yet,  you  will  die  of  grief,  and  not  of  your 
wound,  and  that  death  will  do  your  wife  no 
good.  Calm  yourself,"  said  the  doctor,  softening 
his  usual  abruptness  somewhat.  "  Have  you 
tried  every  means  of  procuring  employment — 
have  you  no  resources  whatever?" 

"  Charity,  sir,  nothing  else.  And,  good 
heavens !  must  I  go  about  asking  alms,  with  the 
cross  at  my  button  hole1?" 

"  Are  there  any  who  do  1" 

"  Surely  there  are,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
do  it." 

"  You  are   a  man   of  courage,  however,  Ber- 
nard?" 
18 
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"  I  believe  I  am,  M.  Dupuytren." 

"•  Well,  then,"  said  the  physician,  "  be  pa- 
tient ;  you  have  not  two  months  to  live." 

"Are  you  sure]  do  you  not  deceive  me!" 
cried  the  wounded  man. 

"  I  wish  I  could  deceive  myself,  my  friend," 
replied  the  professor. 

Bernard  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  calling  him  his  father,  his  saviour!  He 
begged  of  him  a  certificate  of  what  he  had  told 
him,  that  he  might  try  to  get  some  advances 
made  him  by  the  committee  of  pensions.  M. 
Dupuytren  gave  him  a  letter  for  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  poor  journeyman  carpenter  hastened  to  the 
office  of  the  committee  with  his  precious  docu- 
ment. He  handed  it  to  a  clerk,  and  waited  till 
his  name  was  called.  When  he  heard  it,  he 
answered,  "  Here." 

"  W^ho  are  you]" 

"  One  of  the  combatants  of  July,  with  the 
decoration." 

"  What  do  you  want]" 

*'  I  was  wounded  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
July.  The  law  grants  a  pension  to  the  widows 
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of  those  who  die  of  their  wounds  within  a  year; 
1  am  going  to  die,  srnd  I  come  to  ask  of  you  some 
little  trifle  on  account  of  my  wife — something 
for  us  to  live  upon  till  I  die!" 

All  present  were  astonished  at  this  strange 
request. 

"How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  die!" 
said  the  clerk,  at  last. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it — M.  Dupuytren  has  given 
me  his  word  for  it,  and  he  would  not  deceive 
me!  Did  you  not  read  his  letter?" 

"All  this  is  very  well.  But  we  cannot  comply 
with  your  request.  Our  funds  are  exhausted 
now,  and  you  must  wait—" 

"Wait!  for  whatT  Till  I  die,  I  suppose, 
gentlemen!  And  if  I  die  of  hunger,  when  my 
wife  comes,  you  will  turn  her  away  and  say, 
'  Your  husband  did  not  die  of  his  wounds!' 

The  clerk  called  the  next  in  order;  and  when 
Bernard  attempted  to  remonstrate,  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  office. 

He  returned  home,  wild  with  rage  and  despair, 
when,  as  he  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  he 
felt  a  violent  pain  which  attacked  his  intestines ! 
He  stopped — he  trembled — he  studied  this  unex- 
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pected  sensation — he  watched  its  return — he 
feared  that  he  was  mistaken,  the  poor  wretch ! 
A  second  time  something  sharp  and  piercing 
seemed  to  move  within  him.  "  Oh,  heaven !" 
cried  he,  "  thanks,  thanks  !  it  is  the  ball,  and  I 
am  saved !" 

He  went  home,  and,  without  saying1  a  word  to 
his  wife,  took  his  crutches  and  went  to  visit  a 
neighbouring  surgeon,  for  he  was  too  weak  to 
walk  to  M.  Dupuytren's  dwelling;  and  he  feared, 
besides,  that  he  might  have  deceived  him,  in 
order  to  tranquillise  his  mind. 

"  Sir,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  have  come  to  consult 
you." 

"Are  you  ill,  friend]" 

"Yes,  luckily!" 

"Luckily]" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  do  not  know — " 

"  Where  is  your  pain1?" 

"  There,  oh,  there !  I  have  felt  it  move — " 

"What]" 

"The  bullet,  sir,  the  bullet!  It  is  mortal,  is  it 
not]  Oh  !  pray  tell  me,  is  it  mortal  ]" 

His  eyes  kindled  as  he  uttered  these  wild 
words,  and  his  knees  tottered. 
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Bernard,  panting-  between  fear  and  hope,  now 
told  the  surgeon  all  that  had  happened  to  him — 
his  wound,  his  residence  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
pain  which  had  suddenly  attacked  him. 

The  surgeon,  after  two  or  three  questions, 
reflected  awhile,  and  said,  "  It  is  nothing." 

At  these  words,  Bernard  changed  colour;  a 
cold  sweat  bathed  his  body ;  he  turned  pale,  and 
fell  on  the  floor. 

The  astonished  surgeon  administered  some 
ether,  and  asked  him,  "  Why  are  you  so  much 
affected  ?  I  assure  you  it  is  nothing  at  all." 

"Alas!  I  am  undone!"  cried  the  workman; 
"and  yet  M.  Dupuytren  assured  me  it  was  all 
over  with  rne  !" 

Thereupon  he  mentioned  his  visit  to  the 
famous  professor,  and  drew  a  horrible  picture  of 
the  wretchedness  of  the  two  objects,  of  his  love 
and  his  fears,  who  had  eaten  nothing  for  almost 
three  days. 

The  good  surgeon  tried  to  console  him,  forced 
him  to  accept  some  money,  and  requested  him  to 
call  again  in  a  week. 

This  week  and  the  succeeding  ones  passed  in 
cruel  alternatives  of  sickness  and  health.  Time 
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ran  on — the  year  was  near  its  end,  when  the 
pain  which  the  carpenter  felt  finally  assumed  a 
fixed  character,  which  enabled  the  surgeon  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  an  abdominal  abscess, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  bullet,  which  had 
slowly  ulcerated  his  intestines. 

On  the  first  of  July,  Bernard  dragged  himself 
for  the  last  time  to  the  surgeon's,  who  told  him, 
in  a  troubled  voice, 

"  My  friend,  you  have  not  a  week  to  live." 

The  carpenter  thanked  him  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart;  then  clasped  his  hands,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  at  length  taken  pity  on 
him. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  1831,  the  gates  of  the 
hospital  St.  Antoine  opened  to  give  passage  to 
an  humble  coffin,  that  of  Bernard,  the  carpenter, 
a  combatant  of  July,  decorated,  who  died  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  previous.  A  brilliant 
train  surrounded  this  humble  coffin,  which  was 
canopied  by  tri-coloured  flags,  festooned  together 
with  chaplets  of  oak  leaves.  A  battalion  of  the 
national  guards,  with  arms  reversed,  headed  and 
closed  the  procession.  Six  of  the  deceased's 
brethren  in  arms  bore  the  coffin,  on  which  his 
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cross  was  laid.  The  long,  low  roll  of  eight 
drums,  shrouded  -  with  crape,  added  to  the 
mournful  pageantry.  Next  to  the  corpse  walked 
the  good  surgeon  in  tears ;  after  him  came  a  few 
neighbours,  followed  by  a  deputation  of  the 
wounded  of  the  three  days. 

The  procession  moved  towards  the  spot  set 
apart  for  these  national  interments.  The  com- 
mander of  the  guard  delivered  an  eloquent  oration, 
and  a  volley  from  two  hundred  muskets  awoke 
the  echoes  of  the  great  city  of  the  dead.  Then 
all  went  home,  most  of  them  asking,  "  Who  was 
this  Bernard,  though]" 

For  a  whole  year,  a  young  female,  with  an 
infant  child,  was  seen  to  kneel  weekly  in  this 
spot. 

She  is  not  to  be  seen  there  now.  She  has 
married  again,  two  months  since,  bringing  the 
pension  which  her  first  husband  earned  for  her, 
as  her  dowry  to  her  second. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Bernard,  the  decore.  It 
is  a  sad  but  a  true  one.  In  every  point  of  view, 
he  died  in  good  time. 
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A    STORM. 


SAW  ye  the  storm,  careering1  in  his  might? 
The  whirlwinds  bore  his  banner  through  the  sky; 
Loud  torrents  deluged  from  the  mountain's  height; 
The  forests,  labouring  as  the  blast  msh'd  by, 
Fell  prostrate  to  the  afflicted  earth,  to  shun 
The  pale  hot  shafts  of  heaven's  fierce  archery. 

But,  dauntless  ocean,  swoln  with  rage,  began 
To  shake  his  surges  at  the  tempest  cloud, 
Which  pour'd,  in  torrent-floods,  the  lightning  down, 
And  stunn'd  the  abyss  with  thunder  wild  and  loud. 
Down  sank  the  sun,  by  feebleness  outworn; 
Loud  peal'd  the  storm  with  joy  at  his  dismay; 
Laughing  the  gentler  moon  and  stars  to  scorn, 
He  veil'd  in  blacker  gloom  his  wild  array. 
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Quivers  the  air  with  more  convulsive  throes ; 
Wrought  into  agony,  the  ocean  reels ; 
Earth  of  the  dire  uproar  deep  gashes  shows ; 
Chaos,  by  fits,  his  lurid  limbs  reveals. 


TRUE    END    OF    TRIALS. 


ESTEEM  none  happy  by  their  outward  air, 

All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care ; 

Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  content 

^ 

When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent, 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view, 
And  by  secluding,  learns  to  conquer  too;  , 

Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain, 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant, 
Are  trials  suffered,  and  afflictions  sent. 
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THE    FLORENTINE    MERCHANT 


EXAMPLES  of  ingratitude,  Mr.  Paley  observes, 
check  and  discourage  voluntary  beneficence: 
hence,  the  cultivation  of  a  grateful  temper  is  a 
consideration  of  public  importance.  A  second 
reason  for  cultivating  that  temper  in  ourselves  is, 
that  the  same  principle  which  is  touched  by  the 
kindness  of  a  human  benefactor,  is  capable  of 
being  affected  by  the  divine  goodness,  and  of 
becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  affection,  a 
source  of  the  finest  and  most  exalted  virtue. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularise  the  several 
expressions  of  gratitude  which  vary  with  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  benefactor,  and  with 
the  opportunities  of  the  person  obliged:  for  this 
variety  admits  of  no  bounds.  It  may  be  observed, 
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however,  that  on  one  part  gratitude  can  never 
oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  what  by 
consequence  he  is  previously  obliged  not  to  do: 
on  the  other  part,  it  argues  a  total  want  of  every 
generous  principle,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity, 
to  take  advantage  of  that  ascendency,  which  the 
conferring-  of  benefits  justly  creates,  to  draw  or 
drive  those  whom  we  have  obliged  into  mean  or 
dishonest  compliances.  A.  pleasing  example  of 
genuine  gratitude  will  be  found  in  the  following 
story. 

Francis  Frescobald,  a  Florentine  merchant, 
descended  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a 
plentiful  fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal-handed 
to  all  in  necessity;  which  being  well  known  to 
others,  though  concealed  by  himself,  a  young 
stranger  applied  to  him  for  charity.  Signior 
Frescobald,  seeing  something  in  his  counte- 
nance more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tattered 
clothes;  and  compassionating  his  circumstances, 
asked  him,  "  What  he  was,  and  of  what  country!" 
"I  am,"  answered  the  young  man,  "a  native  of 
England :  my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
my  father-in-law  is  a  poor  sheerman.  I  left  my 
country  to  seek  my  fortune;  came  with  the 
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French  army  that  were  routed  at  Gatylion,  where 
I  was  page  to  a  foot-soldier,  and  carried  his  pike 
and  burgonet  after  him." 

Frescobald,  commiseratino-  his  necessities,  and 

'  o  ' 

having  a  particular  respect  for  the  English  nation, 
clothed  him  genteely;  took  him  into  his  house  till 
he  had  recovered  strength  by  a  better  diet;  and  at 
his  taking  leave  mounted  him  upon  a  good  horse, 
with  sixteen  ducats  of  gold  in  his  pockets.  Crom- 
well expressed  his  thankfulness  in  a  very  sensible 
manner,  and  returned  to  England;  where  being 
arrived,  he  was  preferred  into  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

After  the  cardinal's  death,  he  worked  himself 
so  effectually  into  the  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
that  his  majesty  made  him  a  baron,  viscount,  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  at  last  made  him  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  Signior  Frescobald,  by  re- 
peated losses  at  sea  and  land,  was  reduced  to 
poverty;  and  calling  to  mind  (without  ever  think- 
ing of  Cromwell)  that  some  English  merchants 
were  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of  15,000  ducats, 
he  came  to  London  to  procure  payment.  Travel- 
ing in  pursuit  of  this  affair,  he  fortunately  met 
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with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was  riding  to  court; 
who  thinking  him  to  be  the  same  gentleman  that 
had  done  him  such  great  kindness  in  Italy,  imme- 
diately alighted,  embraced  him,  and  with  tears  of 
joy  asked  him,  "If  he  was  not  Signior  Fresco- 
bald,  a  Florentine  merchant'?'''  "Yes,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  and  your  most  humble  servant."  "  My 
servant!"  said  the  chancellor,  "no;  you  are  my 
special  friend,  that  relieved  me  in  my  wants,  laid 
the  foundation  of  my  greatness,  and  as  such  I 
receive  you ;  and,  since  the  affairs  cf  my  sovereign 
will  not  now  permit  a  longer  conference,  I  beg 
you  will  oblige  me  this  day  with  your  company 
at  my  house  to  dinner  with  me."  Signior 
Frescobald  was  surprised  and  astonished  with 
admiration  who  this  great  man  could  be  that 
acknowledged  such  obligations,  and  expressed 
such  a  passionate  kindness  for  him :  but  con- 
templating a  while  his  voice,  his  mien,  and 
carriage,  he  concluded  it  was  Thomas  Cromwell, 
whom  he  relieved  in  Florence;  and,  therefore, 
not  a  little  overjoyed,  goes  to  his  house  and 
attended  his  coming.  His  lordship  arrived  soon 
after,  and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by  the 
hand,  turns  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other 
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noblemen  in  his  company,  saying1,  "  Do  not  your 
lordships  wonder  that  I  am  so  glad  to  see  this 
gentleman"?  This  is  he  who  first  contributed  to 
my  advancement."  He  then  told  them  the  whole 
story;  and,  holding  him  still  by  the  hand,  led  him 
into  the  dining-room,  and  placed  him  next  to  him- 
self at  table.  The  company  being  gone,  the 
chancellor  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  know 
what  affair  had  brought  him  into  England. 
Frescobald  in  a  few  words  gave  him  the  true 
state  of  his  circumstances;  to  which  Cromwell 
replied,  "  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortunes,  and  I 
will  make  them  as  easy  to  you  as  I  can!  but 
because  men  ought  to  be  just  before  they  are 
kind,  it  is  fit  I  should  repay  the  debt  I  owe  you." 
Then  leading  him  into  his  closet,  he  locked  the 
door ;  and  opening  a  coffer,  first  took  out  sixteen 
ducats,  and  delivering  them  to  Frescobald,  said, 
"  My  friend,  here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  at 
Florence,  with  ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my 
apparel,  and  ten  more  you  paid  for  my  horse :  but 
considering  you  are  a  merchant,  and  might  have 
made  some  advantage  by  this  money  in  the  way 
of  trade,  take  these  four  bags,  in  every  one  of 
which  is  four  hundred  ducats,  and  enjoy  them  as 
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the  free  gift  of  your  friend.  These  the  modesty 
of  Frescobald  would  have  refused,  but  the  other 
forced  them  upon  him.  He  next  caused  him  to 
give  him  the  names  of  all  his  debtors,  and  the 
sums  they  owed,  wnich  he  transmitted  to  one  of 
his  servants,  with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men, 
and  oblige  them  to  pay  him  in  fifteen  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  his  displeasure;  and  the  servant  so 
well  discharged  his  duty,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
entire  sum  was  paid.  All  this  time  Signior  Fres- 
cobald lodged  in  the  chancellor's  house,  where  he 
was  entertained  according  to  his  merits,  with 
repeated  persuasions  for  his  continuance  in  Eng- 
land, and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60,000  ducats  for 
four  years,  if  he  would  trade  here ;  but  he  desired 
to  return  to  Florence,  which  he  did,  with  extra- 
ordinary favours  from  the  Lord  Cromwell. 


THE  END. 
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